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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
REVISION OF SYLLABUS 


AcTING on the advice of the Education Sub-Com- 
mittee, the Council of the South African Library 
Association has adopted a new Syllabus of profes- 
sional studies and examinations, 


DATE OF INTRODUCTION 


The revised Syllabus will be introduced at the 
December, 1945, examinations. Correspondence 
courses will follow the New Syllabus from August 
1945. At the December, 1945, examinations 
candidates may elect to write under either the 
Old or the New Syllabus. A candidate who has 
passed in one or more subjects in a grade (Elemen- 
tary, Intermediate, or Final) under the Old 
Syllabus may continue to take the examination in 
‘the other subjects in that grade under the Old 
Syllabus until December, 1946, examinations, but 
a candidate will not be permitted to sit for the 
first subject in a grade under the Old Syllabus 
after the December, 1945, examinations. These 


_students returning from active service. 





Intermediate Syllabus. 
~| fore, cover the Elementary as well as the Inter- 


-P 3 (a). Library Administration 
La 


| EXEMPTIONS 


Graduates of approved universities are exempted 
from the whole Elementary examination, but the 
revision of Elementary studies is included in the 
Graduates must, there- 


' mediate Syllabus in preparing for the Intermediate 


dates will, if necessary, be varied in the case of 


examination. Graduates, no matter what their 
major subjects may be, are exempted from Final, 
Part 1, Book-stock ; they may, however, take a 
Book-stock subject in place of Final 2 {b), Library 
Administration—Special. 


EQUATION OF THE OLD SYLLABUS 


WITH THE NEW 


Candidates who hold certificates under the Old 
Syllabus will be granted exemptions under the 
New Syllabus as shown in the table. 

A candidate, graduate or non-graduate, who has 
passed Final II and III and was not exempted 
from Final I under the Old Syllabus, will be 
required under the New Syllabus to pass Inter- 
mediate 1. Book-stock, in order to complete the 
Final. 

A graduate who has passed Old Syllabus II 
may complete the Final by passing New Syllabus 
Final 2 (a) and Intermediate Book-stock ; a non- 
graduate must take in addition Final 2 (b) or a 
Final Book-stock subject. 

A graduate who has passed Old Syllabus Final 
III may complete the Final by taking Intermediate 
Book-stock and Final Bibliography ; a non-gra- 
duate must take in addition one subject from Final 
Book-stock. It is believed that there are 20 
candidates who have taken Final Literary History 
under the Old Syllabus and who have not com- 
pleted the Final. 


OUTLINE OF REVISED SYLLABUS 


ELEMENTARY 
‘1. Book-stock—-General (One paper of 3 hrs.) 
2 (a). Boeke-voorraad—Afrikaanse Letterkunde 
(Een vraestel van 1$ uur) 
2 (b). Book-stock—English Literature 
paper of 14 hours) 


(One 


(One paper of 
14 hours) 





3 (b). Classification and Cataloguing (Oue paper 
of 14 hours) 


Cundidates must pass 3 (a) and 3 (b) at one examina- 
tion; other parts may be taken separately at different 
times and in any order. 


Non-European candidates may offer the literature 
of a Bantu language in lieu of either 2 (a) or 2 (b). 
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INTERMEDIATE 


1. Book-stock (One paper of 3 hours) 

2. Library Administration (One paper of 
: 3 hours) 

3. Classification (One paper of 3 hours) 

4. Cataloguing (One paper of 3 hours} 


The four parts of the Intermediate may be taken 
separately at different times, and in any order. 


FINAL 
1. Book-stock (One paper of 3 hours) 


(a). English Literature 
(b). Afrikaanse en Nederlandse Letterkunde 
or (c). Science 
or (d). Medicine 
or (e). Applied Science (except Medicine) 
or (f). Economics 
.or (g). Africana 
or (h). Books for Children and Adolescents 
or such other subject as the Education Com- 
mittee may approve. 


or 


Candidates may write a second paper in this subject 
instead of 2 (b). Library Administration—Special. 

Candidates must give six months’ notice of their 
iniention to sit for an examination in 1 (a) to 1 (h) 
and twelve months’ notice if they wish to take a 
subject requiring the approval of the Education 
Committee. 


2 (a). Library Administration—General (One 
paper of 3 hours) 
2 (b). Library Administration—Special (One 


paper of 3 hours) 

i. Public libraries 
or ii. University and Special libraries 
or iii. Children’s and School libraries 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


Candidates may write a second paper in J. Book. 
stock instead of 2 (b). 


3. General Bibliography and Modern Book 
Production (One paper of 3 hours) 

4+. Classification and Cataloguing 
paper of 3 hours) 


The five papers required may be written separately a 
different times, and in any order. 


(One 


LANGUAGES 


Before applying for the diploma candidates mus 
produce certificates of proficiency in two of th 
following languages :— 

(a) Ancient: Latin, Greek, Hebrew 

(b) Modern: French, German, Portuguese, 

Italian, or any other language which may 
from time to time be approved by the 
Council. One language must be moder, 
both may be. 


Such certificates must be at least of the standard of 
the Matriculation Examination. 

Non-Europeans may offer (a) either the seconi 
official language, or a modern European language, 


or a Classical language; and (b) a second Bantu) 
language belonging to a different group from tha} 


taken in place of Elementary 2 (a) or 2 (b). 


For candidates unable to produce the certificate} 
required, test passages in the languages prescribe) 


will be set. 


Note : Except for Elementary 2 (a) and 2 (b) anit 


Final 1 (a) and 1(b), all papers will, if required, 


be set in both official languages, and candidates will} 
have the right of answering in either language, but 








ct ae 


the whole of any paper must be answered in omy 


language only. 


DETAILED SYLLABUS 


ELEMENTARY 


1. BOOK-STOCK—GENERAL 
(One paper of 3 hours) 
(a). ReferenceBooks. Candidates will be required 
to possess a knowledge of the use of basic reference 
books such as those listed in Speights’ Reference 
books for the small library, the N.B.C. list, and the 
list published i- Cape libraries, Sept. 1943. 
(b). Foreign Literary Classics, Candidates will be 
expected to know the author, title or title in 
translation, period, subject, language, and form of 


EXAMINATION 


world-famous literary works by foreign writers o! 
all ages, paying special attention to the followirg:} 


Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Balzac, Boccaccio, Cer- 
vantes, Chekhov, Cicero, Dante, Demosthenes, 
Dostoevsky, Dumas, Euripides, Flaubert, France, 
Goethe, Gogol, Heine, Homer, Horace, Hugo, 


tae Peis 


Ibsen, Le Sage, Lessing, Lucretius, Maupassant, 7 


Moliére, Montaigne, Omar Khayyam, Ovi 
Petrarch, Pliny, Pushkin, Rabelais, Racine, Schil- 
ler, Sophocles, Tolstoy, Turgenev, Virgil, Voltaire, 
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and Vondel. While questions may be asked on 
other writers of similar standing, the examination 
paper will include a majority of questions on the 
above authors. 

(c). Subject Books, Candidates will be expected 
to know the author, title or title in translation, 
subject, original language, and period of some 
standard books in the following subjects : Philo- 
sophy, Religion, Sociology, Science, Biography, 
Travel and Exploration, and History. 

The following list of authors (or titles) has been 
drawn up for the guidance of students, who will 
be expected to know only such works of those 
authors in the subject indicated as are easily 
obtainable in English or English translation. 
The examination will not necessarily be confined 
to these authors, but a majority of the questions 
will be set on them. 

Philosophy: Aristotle, M. Aurelius, Bacon, 
Comte, Descartes, Hobbes, Hume, Kant, Locke, 
Mill, Nietzsche, Plato, and Spinoza. Religion: 
a Kempis, St. Augustine, the Bible, Bunyan, 
Confucius, the Koran, J. H. Newman, Pascal, 
Renan, Swedenborg, and Thomas Aquinas. 
Sociology: Henry George, Machiavelli, Malthus, 
Marx, Thomas More, Thomas Paine, Ricardo, 
Rousseau, Adam Smith, Graham Wallas, and 
S. and B. Webb. Science: Darwin, Eddington, 
Einstein, Faraday, Galton, Harvey, T. H. Huxley, 
Jeans, and Newton. Biography: Boswell, Fanny 
Burney, Evelyn, Forster, Franklin, Gaskell, S. Lee, 
Lockhart, Monypenny and Buckle, Plutarch, 
Rosebery, and Southey. Travel and Exploration: 
Anson, Borrow, Burton, Cook, Doughty, Hakluyt, 
Kinglake, Livingstone, Marco Polo, R. F. Scott, 
and R. L. Stevenson. History: Acton, Bryce, 
Caesar, Froissart, Gibbon, Herodotus, Josephus, 
Livy, Macaulay, Motley, Prescott, Tacitus, ‘Thu- 
cydides, and Trevelyan. : 


2(a). BOEKE-VOORRAAD — AFRIKAANSE 
LETTERKUNDE 

(Een vraestel van 14 uur) 

(a). Kandidate sal verwag word om die skrywer, 
titel, jaar, onderwerp en vorm van die belangrikste 
Afrikaanse geskrifte te ken, met spesiale verwysing 
tot die belangrikste werke van die volgende 
skrywers : Melt J. Brink, J. Lion Cachet, J. F. E. 
Celliers, J. H. H. de Waal, I. D. du Plessis, S. J. 
du Toit, Elisabeth Eybers, H. A. Fagan, J. F. W. 
Grosskopf, T. J. Haarhoff, G. C. en S. B. Hob- 
son, Abraham Jonker, Uys Krige, C. J. Langen- 
hoven, C. L. Leipoldt, Marie Linde, N. P. van 
Wyk Louw, W. E. G. Louw, D. F. Malherbe, 
Eugéne Marais, Leon Maré, Mikro, F. W. Reitz, 
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Sangiro, E. A. Schlengemann, P. J. Schoeman, 
P. S. W. Schumann, Hettie Smit, Totius, J. R. L. 
van Bruggen, Jochem van Bruggen, C. M. van 
den Heever, Toon van den Heever, J. van Melle, 
J. C. B. van Niekerk en A. G. Visser. 

(b). Kandidate sal verwag word om ’n oorsigte- 
like kennis van die belangrikste Afrikaanse vak- 
literatuur te besit, b.v. geskiedenis, onderwys, 
populére wetenskap, letterkundige kritiek. 


2(b). BOOK-STOCK — ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE (One paper of 1} hours) 


Candidates will be required to know the author, 
title, period, subject, and form of the most impor- 
tant works of the principal English writers from 
Chaucer to the end of the nineteenth century. 
Special attention should be paid to the following 
writers : Addison, Austen, Blake, the Brontés, the 
Brownings, Bunyan, Burke, Burns, Byron, Carlyle, 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Defoe, Dickens, Donne, 
Dryden, Eliot, Emerson, Fielding, Goldsmith, 
Hardy, Hazlitt, Johnson, Jonson, Keats, Lamb, 
Malory, Marlowe, Milton, Morris, Poe, Pope, 
Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, Sheridan, Smollett, 
Spenser, Sterne, Swift, Swinburne, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, Trollope, I. Walton, Gilbert White, 
and Wordsworth. 

Questions will not necessarily be confined to 
the works of the authors listed above, but they 
will deal only with the major works of major 
writers. 

Note: 2(a) will be set and must be answered 
in Afrikaans and 2 (b) will be set and must be 
answered in English. Either 2 (a) or 2 (b) must 
be taken on the A grade (50 per cent pass), the 
other on the B grade (40 ver ces.t pass). 

Non-European candidates may offer the litera- 
ture of a Bantu language in lieu of either 2 (a) 
or 2 (b). 


3 (a). LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
(One paper of 14 hours) 


Functions and departments of a public library, 
urban and rural. The “Free Library”, reasons for. 
By-laws, rules and regulations (main provisions). 
Library routines: routine work of lending and 
reference libraries; registration of borrowers ; 
systems of issue ; fines and overdues ; ordering 
and accession methods ; preparation of books for 
circulation ; periodicals’ register ; shelf register ; 
routine of stock-taking; stationery records ; 
binding records. Care and repair of books, 
Relation of staff and readers. Co-operation ; 
central library for students ; inter-library loans, 
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3 (b). CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOG- 


UING (One paper of 14 hours) 


Classification : Methods of arranging books in 
libraries. Advantages of subject arrangement. 
General principle of classified order. Pros and 
cons of library classification. The Dewey Decimal 
Classification : 10 main classes and 100 divisions ; 
form classes and form and geographic sub-division; 
general mnemonic features ; notation—the decimal 
principle ; the index. General rules for classifying. 
Broken order. Parallel classification. How to find 
(a) a book and (b) information on a subject in a 
classified library. Marking and lettering of books. 

(The examination may include either simple 
practical work or questions requiring a written 
answer). 

Cataloguing: Purpose of cataloguing. Kinds of 
catalogue: (a) Physical form (Sheaf, Card, and 
Printed Book) ; (b) Abstract form (Author, Sub- 
ject, Dictionary, and Classified). Parts of the 


book : terms and definitions. Elucidation of the 
title-page. Style for author card as set out in 
either Akers, Freer, or Ormerod. Use of the 
unit card. Personal authors, i.e. simple surnames 
(as given in Akers), compound surnames, surnames 
with prefixes, changed names, noblemen with 
family names and titles, pseudonyms, and fore- 
names. (Corporate authors are excluded). Simple 
subject entries. Title entry as main entry (exclud- 
ing serials). Added entries, i.e. joint authors, 
editors, translators, subjects, titles, form, and 
series. Author and subject references. Simple 
analytics. Simple rules for alphabetical arrange- 
ment as set out in Freer’s Outline of card catalogu- 
ing practice. 

Candidates will not be required to do any 
practical cataloguing except that needed for the 
correct setting out of an author (main entry) 
card. Questions on the principles of other aspects 
of cataloguing will be asked, covering any of the 
above topics. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Note: Intermediate studies must include revi- 
sion of the Elementary part of each subject, and 
questions may be set on any item included in the 
relevant Elementary Syliabus. 


1. BOOK-STOCK (One paper of 3 hours) 

Book-selection: Balance of steck : standard books 
and popular books ; subject value and readability ; 
public demand. Variations due to locality and 
types of reader. The principal reviewing pericdi- 
cals. 

Reference Stock: The principal ready-reference 
books. Standard, general, and subject encyclopae- 
dias and year books, Standard dictionaries. 
Indexes and guides to periodicals, including ab- 
stracts. Directories, atlases, and gazetteers. 
Bibliographic aids : the reference tools commonly 
used in answering readers’ inquiries about books 
and in book-selection, e.g. Cumulative book index, 
lists of sequels, Baker’s Guide to the best fiction, 
N.B.C. lists, etc. 

Lending Stock: A wide knowledge of standard 

nd popular books is required. Guidance in 
regard to standard books can be obtained from 
McColvin’s Library stock and similar works, but 
students must handle the books forthemselves. For 
more recent books students will be guided by their 
tutors but must have a first-hand knowledge of 
the most important lending library books. Students 
will be required to know some standard and some 
popular books in important subjects such as 


Education, Social Sciences, Psychology, Biology, 
and Biography. They must also know enough cf 
modern popular bocks and fiction to guide a 
general reader. The children’s classics. 


2. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
(Ore paper of 3 hours) 

Library Legislation: Legislation affecting libraries 
in South Africa. Deposit under the Copyright Act. 
Local govermment in South Africa and relationship 
of libraries to local government bodies, e.g. 
municipalities, divisional councils, etc. How 
municipal rates are levied in South Africa. Rules 
and regulations, general principles. By-laws. 
Draft rules for various kinds of library ; legal 
aspect and enforcement. 

Committees, Finance, Staff: Constitution, powers, 
and duties of Committees. State aid of public 
libraries in South Africa. Financial requirements 
of public libraries. Estimates cf revenue and 
expenditure. Annual reports. Staff: organization, 
hours, and duties. 

Buildings, Fittings and Furniture: The small! 
town library: site, cost, plan, departmerts; 
specifications, purpose, and methed of drafting; 
fittings, shelving, furniture, and other accesscrics; 
inventories ; heating and lighting. Precautions 


against dust, damp, fire, animals, and other enemies 
of books. 

Administration and Functions of Urban and Rural 
Libraries: Departments and Services: Lending, 
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reference, and children’s libraries, reading rooms. 
Function of a Iccal collection. Regional, branch, 
and travelling libraries. Delivery stations. Hostel, 
hospital, and prison libraries. Country readers. 
Office routine and business methods. Book pur- 
chasing and sources of supply. Accounts and aud't. 
Statistics, value of, and metheds of compilation 
and presentation. 


3. CLASSIFICATION (One paper of 3 hours) 
A detailed knowledge is required of ezther the 
Dewey Decimal Classification or the Library of 


Congress Classification and its use in conjunction 
with Merrill’s Code for classifiers. 


Note: Candidates will be allowed the use of a 
Dewey or a L.C. Scheme and a Merrill in the 
examination. 

On applying for entry to the examination a 
candidate must specify which scheme is required, 


4. CATALOGUING 


A detailed knowledge is required of the “Joint 
Code” and Sears’s Subject headings and their use 
and of practical dictionary and classified catalogu- 
ing. 

Note: Candidates will be allowed the use of the 
“Joint Code” and Sears in the examination. 


(One paper of 3 hours) 


FINAL EXAMINATION 


1(a)) BOOK-STOCK— ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE (One paper of 3 hours) 
Candidates will be required to have a knowledge 
of the principal bibliographies of English literature 
and of its divisions, and of important bibliographies 
of major writers. 

The principal periodicals dealing with, or pub- 
lishing important contributions to English litera- 
ture. The publications of societies devoted to 
English literature. 

Candidates will be required to show a knowledge 
of the outlines of the history of English literature 
from the earliest times, including Anglo-Saxon 
Literature, and of the chief works of Continental 
writers which have influenced English Literature. 
Candidates will not, however, be required to 
read these texts in the original. 

Some first-hand acquaintance with the texts 
of the chief works in English Literature from 
A.D. 1300 to the present day will be expected, and 
candidates will be required to satisfy the examiners 
on their knowledge of the original forms and the 
most important later editions in which works of 
great literary eminence have appeared. 

Greater stress should be laid on the period 
from 1750 to the present day than on earlier 
periods. 

A knowledge is required of the principal literary 
histories and of critical works, ir cluding those 
treating of individ 1al writers of major importance. 

Note: This paper will be set in English and 
must be answered in English. 


1(b). BOEKE-VOORRAAD — AFRIKAANSE 

EN NEDERLANDSE LETTERKUNDE 

(Een vraestel van 3 uur) 

Bibliografie van Afrikaanse en Nederlandse 
letterkunde. 


Tydskrifte in en oor Afrikaans en die belang- 
rikste Nederlandse letterkundige tydskrifte. 

Letterkundige verenigings en hulle publikasies. 

Oorsigtelike kennis van die geskiedenis van die 
Nederlandse en Afrikaanse letterkunde van die 
begin tot vandag met spesiale kennis van die 
Nederlandse letterkunde ra 1880 en die Afri- 
kaanse na 1900. | 

Kandidate sal verwag word om ’n eerstehandse 
kennis te besit van die teks van die belangrikste | 
werke sowel as van die beste uitgawes van die 
werk van bekende skrywers. 

Kandidate sal verwag word om kennis te besit 
van die belangrikste werke oor die gekiederis— 
van die Nederlandse en Afrikaanse letterkunde en 
ook van de kritiese geskrifte. 


N.B. Hierdie vraestel sal in Afrikaans gestel 
word en moet in Afrikaans beantwoord word. 


l(c). BOOK-STOCK — SCIENCE 
(One paper of 3 hours) 


(Science covers all the subjects included in 
Dewey’s 500 class). 

Bibliography. An intensive knowledge is required 
of bibliographies, abstracts, cnd indexes in Science. 

Periodicals and Societies. A knowledge is required 
of the principal scientific periodicals and publica- 
tions of societies and of government departments 
and bureaux. 

Books. A knowledge is required of :— 


i. The principal encyclopaedic works in’ all’ 
branches of Science. 

ii. Books which are landmarks in the history 
of Science. 

iii. Important standard textbooks in the major 
branches of Science. 
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Note: While special attertion should be given 
to South African, British, and American publica- 
tions in the above groups, a knowledge is also 
required of important foreign publications which 
are essential to a well-stocked general scientific 
library. 
1(d). BOOK-STOCK—MEDICINE 

(One paper of 3 hours) 

The syllabus for Medicine will be similar to 

that outlined above for Science. 


BOOK-STOCK — APPLIED SCIENCE 
(excluding Medicine) 
(One paper of 3 hours) 
The syllabus for Applied Science will be similar 
to that outlined above for Science. Applied 
Science includes the subjects covered in Dewey’s 
600 class except Medicine, Agriculture, and 
Domestic Science. 


1 (e). 


BOOK-STOCK — ECONOMICS 
(One paper of 3 hours) 

Bibliography. An intensive knowledge is re- 
quired of bibliographies, indexes, and encyclo- 
paedic works dealing with Economics. 

Periodicals and Societies. A knowledge is re- 
quired of the principal periodicals and publications 
of societies in this field of study, and of Govern- 
ment Blue Books and other official reports. Special 
attention should be paid to those of South Africa, 
Britain, and the U.S.A., but a knowledge of the 
outstanding foreign and Dominion publications is 
also required. 

Books. A knowledge is required of :— 

i. Books which are important landmarks in 

the history of Economics. 

ii. Standard works in the most important 
branches of Economics. 


1 (f). 


1(g). BOOK-STOCK — AFRICANA 
(One paper of 3 hours) 

Historical Bibliography. Introduction and spread 
of printing in South Africa. Early missionary 
presses. History of newspapers in South Africa. 
Copyright. 

Bibliography. General and subject bibliographies 
relating to South Africa and South African sub- 
jects, e.g. Law, Native languages, Geology, etc. 
Catalogues of libraries. Africana collections, 
private and institutional. Source material. Union 
archives. Publishers, booksellers, and auctioneers. 

Periodicals and Societies. A knowledge is required 


SOUTH. AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


of general periodicals published in South Africa 
and of overseas periodicals and societies’ publica- 
tions dealing with South African missions, 
history and travel. 

Government Publications. Imperial Blue Books 
relating to South Africa and the official publica- 
tions of South African Governments, pre-Union, 
Union, and Provincial. 

Books. 'The principal early and modern books 
on South African history, description and travel, 
ethnology, politics, and biography. The most 
important standard books on all South African 
subjects. The current price of the basic items of 
rare Africana. Important imaginative literature 
by South Africans or about South Africa. (A 
general knowledge of Afrikaans literature is not 
required, but candidates must know something of 
the rare items of the First Movement and the 
standard books about Afrikaans). 


1 (h). BOOK-STOCK—BOOKS FOR CHILD- 
REN AND ADOLESCENTS 
(One paper cf 3 hours) 

General Principles of Selection of Children’s Books. 
History of children’s literature. The reading 
interests of children. Desiderata for the content 
of children’s books. The physical requirements 
of the desirable book for children. ‘The value of 
illustration, and a knowledge of the best illustra- 
tors of children’s books. 

Aids to Book-selection. ‘The principal biblio- 
graphies of children’s books. The principal 
modern critical writings about children’s literature. 
Periodicals containing reliable reviews of children’s 
books. 

Books. An intensive knowledge of the children’s 
classics, including English and American books, 
and translations from foreign languages. A wide 
knowledge of the best modern standard works for 
children, including books in Afrikaans. Subject 
books for children. Attention should be paid to 
books which would be of value in the school 
library as aids to the curriculum. Textbooks are 
not included. Reference works, both those pre- 
pared specially for children, and those adult works 
which are suitable for inclusion in a children’s 
library, or in different types of school libraries. 
The adolescent reader. Criteria for judgment of 
books for adolescents. Tyg reading interests of 
the adolescent. Adult books suitable for the 
younger reader. Books suitable for special classes 
of readers, e.g. the non-European child, the back- 
ward reader. Periodicals for children, historical 
and current. Adult periodicals suitable for a 
children’s or a school library. 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL (One paper of 3 hours) 


Note: Final studies must include revision of 


2 (a). 

















he Elementary and Intermediate parts of this 
subject and questions may be set on any subject 
in the Elementary and Intermediate Administra- 
ion Syllabuses. 

Staff. Conditions of service ; training ; qualifica- 
ions. Staff manuals. Duties and responsibilities 
flibrarians in urban, rural, and university library 
ystems. 

Buildings, Fittings and Furniture. ‘Theory and 
eneral principles of library architecture. Competi- 
jons. Specifications, purpose, and method of 
rafting. Recently erected buildings. Factors 
concerning finance, population, spacing, and 
ubical content. Formulae: V.S.C. and cubook, 
Library site. Details of planning : reference room, 
ending room, reading room, children’s room, 
ecture room, special rooms, staff rooms, subject 
epartments. Heating, lighting, and ventilation. 
Maintenance of buildings. Fittings, furniture, 
helving, and other accessories. 

Special Materials. Housing, care, and use of 
pamphlets, maps, plans, music, gramophone 
records, talking books, books for the blind, and 
microfilms. 

_ Co-operation. National and international library 
co-operation in European countries and the United 
States in all spheres of library work. 

_ Principal Libraries of South Africa. National, 
municipal, university, and specialist : their collec- 
tions and conditions governing their use. 

Oversea Libraries, National and public libraries 
of European and American countries. Great 
libraries of the world. 


2(b)i. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION— 
SPECIAL: PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(One paper of 3 hours) 














History of public libraries and the library move- 
ent in South Africa. 
_ Library Legislation. Outlines and special features 
of British, Colonial, and foreign law. State lib- 
ary commissions, library advisory boards in 
south Africa, U.S.A., Canada, and Great Britain. 
Finance. Cost of running departments of a 
ublic library. State aids in countries other than 
pouth Africa. 
_ The Library Survey. Types ; scope and purpose ; 
methods. 
| The Library and Adult Education. The library 
an educational agency. The reader’s adviser. 
éctures, reading and study circles, debates, and 
txhibitions. Book-lists, bulletins, and handbooks 
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of information. Co-operation with other educa- 
tional agencies. Radio. Cinema. University 
extension work. Publicity methods. 

Rural Libraries. History of rural library move- 
ment in South Africa. Planning requirements, 
finance, transport, central and local organization. 
Practice in other countries. 

Non-European Libraries in South Africa : history 
and organization. 


2 (b) ii. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION— 
SPECIAL: UNIVERSITY AND SPE-. 
CIAL LIBRARIES (One paper of3 hours) 

University Libraries 

Government and Finance. The Library Committee 
and its relation to Senate, Council and Committees. 
Librarian and staff : status, duties, training, quali- 
fications, and conditions of service. The budget : 
ratio te total university income ; allocation of funds 
to salaries, books, periodicals, binding, etc. ; to 
faculties and departments. 

Building. Reference and Lending departments. 
Staff and student reading rooms ; seminars, study 
rooms, carrels, and other special accommodation. 
Recently erected buildings in South Africa and 
abroad. 

Organization. Open access. Stacks. Depart- 
mental libraries ; branch and divisional libraries ; 
special collections, e.g. Commerce, Law, Medicine, 
and Music. Central control. Master catalogue. 
Reserved books ; issue methods ; short- and long- 
term loans ; permits. Accessions—books, period- 
icals, etc. ; their listing and display. Instruction 
to students in library use and bibliographical 
method. : 

Book Selection. Surveying for desiderata. 
Acquisition by purchase, donation, and exchange. 
Employment of agents. Standing orders. Sugges- 
tions from staff and students. Demand arising 
from lectures. Duplication of stock. Distribution 
of catalogues, prospectuses, and accession lists, 
according to Departmental interests. . Central © 
ordering. 

Special Libraries and their Organization. 

Libraries of learned and scientific societies, mu- 
seums, etc., in South Africa. Libraries of Govern-. 
ment Departments in Cape Town, Pretoria, and 
elsewhere. The materials, methods, functions, and 
activities of these and other special South African 
libraries, e.g. of commercial and industrial firms 
and organizations. Similar libraries of world- 
wide reputation abroad, e.g. Patent Office. 
A.S.L.1I.B. and §.L.A. Indexing and abstracting 
services. Recording of information and distribu- 
tion to special groups and individuals. 
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2 (b)iti. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION—SPE- 
CIAL: CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES (One paper of 3 hours) 


Children’s Libraries 


History of the children’s library movement, 
with special attention to Great Britain, the U.S.A., 
and South Africa. Philosophy of children’s 
library work. 

Relation of the children’s library to other depart- 
ments of the public library. Accommodation and 
equipment of the children’s library. 

Staff : duties, training, and qualifications of the 
children’s librarian. 

Organization of a children’s department. Cen- 
tral children’s library. Work with children in 
branch libraries, and from travelling libraries, 
deposit stations, boys’ and girls’ clubs, hospitals, 
and other points of service. Children’s library 
work in rural districts. 

Reference work in the children’s library. Reader 
guidance to individuals and to groups. Story 
hours, reading clubs, wireless programmes, etc. 
Picture collections. 

Routine work of the children’s department. 
Cataloguing and classification of a children’s 
library. 

Relation between the children’s library and the 
schools of the district. The schools’ department. 
Co-operation with, and assistance to schools and 
schools’ libraries. 

The adolescent reader. Provision for adolescents 
in the children’s library, in the adult library, in an 
adolescent department. 

Special problems of library work with non- 
European children and non-European schools. 


School Libraries 


‘The educational aims of the school library. Its 
function in the educational scheme. 

The history of the school library, with special 
reference to Great Britain, the U.S.A., and South- 
ern Africa. 

Accommodation and equipment. Class-room 
and central libraries. Organization and routines. 
Cataloguing and classification for different types 
of school libraries. Staff. Finance. 

Reference work in the school library. Guidance 
in recreational reading. Teaching the use of the 
library. Reference assistance to the staff. 

The school library and its relation to larger 
library units. Centralized school library systems 
and their working. Co-operation with the public 


library. 


3. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY A\Np 
MODERN BOOK PRODUCTION 
(One paper of 3 hours) 

Introduction. Bibliographic terms, definitions 
and abbreviations. 

Paper. Materials, their manufacture by hand and 
machine. Requirements of modern book papers, 

Printing and Book-making. ‘Transition from the 
MS. to the printed book. European invention of 
movable type. Incunabula. Type and type-faces, 
Hand and machine composition. Linotype and 
Monotype. Imposition. Ink and_presswork, 
Stereotype and electrotype. Photographic methods. 
Facsimile books. Modern fine printing. Important 
English private presses. 
correcting. 

Illustration. Autographic and photographic pro- 
cesses : relief, intaglio, and planographic. 

Binding. Materials and methods. — Library 
binding. Decay and preservation of leather. 


Collation and Description of Books. The 


structure of a book. Difficulties in ascertaining ifith 


is perfect. Irregularities in the make-up of books, 
Cancels, collation by quires, by aid of signatures, 
catchwords, watermarks, sewings, etc. New editions, 


new issues, and reprints. Forms of bibliographical 


description of different classes of books. 


Compilation and Arrangement of Author, Subject,) 


and Classified Bibliographies. 

Bibliographies. Primary and secondary biblio- 
graphies. General, National, Trade, Author, 
Subject, Local. 


4. CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
(One paper of 3 hours) 


Note: Final studies must include revision of the} 


Elementary and Intermediate parts of these sub- 
jects and questions may be set on any subject 
covered by the Elementary or Intermediate Classi- 
fication and Cataloguing syllabuses. 
Classification 

The criteria of a book classification. 


Process of division. Order. Generalia. Form 


classes. Principles of notation. The Index. The} 


main features of (a) Bliss, (b) Browa, (c) Cutter, 


(d) Dewey, (e) U.C.D., and (f) L.C. classifications. f 


Candidates will in addition be expected to have a 
detailed and critical knowledge of either Dewey or 


the L.C. Classification. The arrangement of books} 


in the classified library. Sub-arrangement within 
subject groups. Extent of subdivision. 


Cataloguing 
Comparative study of the “A.A. Code’ andf 
Codes for alphabetization. 


Cutter’s Rules. 


Proof-reading and 


Terms. f 
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dictionary catalogue. Principles governing subject 
headings. The classified catalogue. Principles 
governing the compilation of the subject index. 
Selective cataloguing. The value of codes other 
than the A.A. and Cutter in cataloguing special 
material. Methods of indexing books, periodicals, 
minutes, etc. 


Classification and Cataloguing 
The classification and cataloguing of special 


material, e.g. local collection, music, etc. Co- 
operative and centralized cataloguing and classifi- 
cation: utility, costs, and methods. The value and 
limitations of cataloguing and classification in 2 
library. The literature of cataloguing and classifi- 
cation. The bibliographic tools of the cataloguer 
and classifier. The shelf register. The organization 
of the classifying and cataloguing department. The 
economics of cataloguing and classification. 





| Certificate held under the Old Syllabus 


Exemption under the New Syllabus 








ELEMENTARY 
;. Afrikaanse Letterkunde A 





ELEMENTARY 


1. Book-stock, General and 
2 (a). Boeke-voorraad, Afrikaanse Letter- 




















kunde 

1. Afrikaanse Letterkunde B 2 (a). Boeke-voorraad, Afrikaanse Letter- = | 
| kunde 
) II. English Literature A 1. Book-steck, General and | 
2 (b). Book-stcck, English Literature 
Il. English Literature B 2 (b). Book-Stock, English Literature 
III. Cataloguing, Classification and Routine 3 (a). Library Administration and | 
3 (b). Classification and Cataloguing | 

Complete Elementary Complete Elementary 
INTERMEDIATE INTERMEDIATE } 
I. Classification 3. Classification and Final 4: Classifica~ | 
tion and Cataloguing | 
' IL. Cataloguing 4. Cataloguing and Final 4: Classifica- | 
tion and Cataloguing | 
Complete Intermediate Library Administration and | 
if 








| Final 4. Classification and Cataloguing. 





Note’: (a). An Intermediate certificate will be issued to a candidate who has passed Classification under 
the Old Syllabus and Intermediate Cataloguing and Administration under the New; or, Cataloguing under 
| the Old Syllabus and Intermediate Classification and Administration under the New. 

I (b). A candidate who has passed one or both parts of the Intermediate under the Old Syllabus 
|| will be required to take Intermediate 1. Book-stock as a Final subject under the New Syllabus instead of 


Classification and 
Cataloguing and Final 4: Classifica- 
tion and Cataloguing 


> 3 pe 











FINAL 

| (a). English Literary History 

| I (b). Geskiedenis van Nederlandse en Afri- 
| kaanse Letterkunde 

| IL. Bibliography and Book-selection 





III. Advanced Library Administration 





FINAL 
1. | Book-stock—(a). English Literature I 
1.  Book-stoek—(b). Afrikaanse en Neder- | 
landse Letterkunde i 
1. Book-stcck and 4 
3. General Bibliography ! 
2 (a). and 2 (b). Library Administration I 








SPECIAL TYPOGRAPHICAL SYMBOLS IN 
BANTU LANGUAGES 


JULIAN ROLLNICK 


‘‘Let us now sum up the first great lesson in 
speech and language : it is that sound and sight, 
speech and print, ear and eye, have nothing in 


common.” 


A. LLoyp JAMEs - 


MEN have developed two forms of communication : 
by sound, using the organs of speech and hearing 
to make and understand a vast number of simple 
and complex noises set to a variety of rhythms, 
intonations, and accents ; and by written symbols, 
constructed by hand or machine, seen and under- 
stood by eye. Spoken language is the older form, 
whose origin can only be conjectured, and is used 
by all mankind in all parts of the earth. Written 
language is a relatively recent invention, whose 
history has been given with reasonable accuracy, 
and which is possessed and used only by certain 
peoples. ‘The peoples of Bantu Africa are an 
example of a group who speak a well-developed 
and complex language form, but whose language 
has never, until recently, been reduced to writir g. 
The arrival in Africa of the missionary, admiii- 
strator, and teacher has stimulated the need for 
a written form of the indigenous languages, and 
the attempt at providing such a written form has 
given rise to many linguistic, pedagogical, and 
technical problems. ‘The problems have been 
met, discussed, and to some extent solved by vari- 
ous agencies and experts concerned : missionaries, 
teachers, officials, linguists, phoneticians. All 
have made their contribution, and all have usually 
been able, directly or indirectly, to make their 
voices heard in the numerous discussions and 
conferences on this subject. Of all concerned, it 
is the printer whose case has not been satisfacto- 
rily stated ; and he, representing the technical basis 
of the printed reproduction of these languages, 
has a very definite point of view. In what follows, 
certain technical issues are briefly outlined, against 
a background of the function and efficiency of 
the roman alphabet. 


I 


Before discussing the Bantu situation, it will be 
instructive to examine the relationship between 
the speken and written forms of English. If some- 


“Orthography remains a purely mnemotechnic 
aid to remembrance of the spoken word, in which, 
as a rule, the particularly characteristic sounds are 
taken out of the abundance of examples that occur 
ina langage, and letters employed to represent 
them.’ CaRL MEINHOF 


one enters a draughty room in which you are 
sitting, it is possible to communicate with him 
either by saying: “Please shut the door”, or by 
writing the words Please shut the door. Probably 
both communications will have the same effect, 
and there is an obvious relationship between the 
two forms. What is this relationship? It is 
commonly stated that the alphabet is a set of 
arbitrary symbols representing spoken sounds, 
and the relationship is, therefore, phonetic ;, thus 
the written words Please shut the door would, if 
read out aloud, giving each symbol its accepted 
phonetic value, finally produce the same result 
as the spoken words: “Please shut the door”. 
There is thus an apparently simple relationship 
in which the letters of the alphabet are a set of 
commonly agreed-upon visual symbols staading 
for certain sounds, which, when pronounced 
aloud, result in another set of auditory symbols, 
which is the spoken language. 

Is this relationship between the spoken and 
written forms of language simple and accurate? 
It is not. Any textbook of phonetics or simple 
introduction to the subject of speech will demon- 
strate all the snags. This is not the place for a 
discussion of the inaccuracies and inconsistencies 
of our alphabet, but it is important and relevant 
to what follows that some indication of these is 
given (mainly in respect of English), There are 
a great many more sounds in English than are 
represented by the 26 letters of the alphabet; 
there is a wealth of supplementary effects used 
in speech, such as accent, intonation, rhythm, and 
other similar auditory tools, which give emotional 
expression to the words used, and all but few of 
which cannot be represented in writing ; certain 
individual letters represent more than one sound 
(e.g. g in girl and in gem) ; one sound is often spelt 
using many different combinations (compare the 
e sound in men with the following: spread, 


_ leopard, friend, said, etc.) ; certain simple sounds 
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have to be represented by combinations of letters 
(e.g. ch in church, and ng in sing) ; and there are 
many other factors which emphasize the imper- 
fections and inaccuracies of the alphabet in its 
conversion into visual symbols of the complexities 
and subtleties of the spoken language. 

How is it that the particular 26 letters of the 
alphabet were selected for use to-day ? They were 
never “selected”—but were rather “imposed”, 
first by the Romans some 2,000 years ago, then 
modified by Irish monks and others, and finally 
adapted for purposes of reproduction by the early 
printers, near the end of the Middle Ages. Nor 
were the Romans in any sense the originators of 
the alphabet: its history can be traced back to 
early Greece, Lydia, Crete, and prehistoric 
Egypt. The history of the alphabet can be looked 
upon as a long series of adventures in which the 
characters, a set of picture symbols, were battered 


' around, frequently modifying their forms in 


accordance with historic trends and events and the 
varying uses of tools and writing materials; so 
rough were the adventures and so drastic the 
battering received by these symbols, that each 
one has to-day become an obvious and accepted 
compromise between traditional form and con- 
temporary function, 

Would it not be possible, then, to devise a new 
set of visual symbols, a new alphabet, which would 
be capable of greater accuracy and consistency 
than that which we now use, and which may 
resort to a number of supplementary graphic 
tricks for the rendering of emotional values, 
thythms, accents, etc.? Theoretically, this is 
probably capable of solution ; indeed, professional 
phoneticians use a set of internationally accepted 
symbols for the representation of the sounds 
produced by the human voice. There are, how- 
ever, at least two reasons why this solution is 
not possible: firstly, the practical usage of the 
alphabet by all concerned with communication 
through writing—whether school-child, novelist, 
typist, typographer, letter-writer, telegrapher, or 
any one else—demands some compromise limita- 
tion of the alphabetical symbols and graphic tricks 
which are used by any language in its written form 
(these are usually called the orthography) ; 
secondly, whether we like it or not, fortunately or 
unfortunately, the selection of the English alphabet 
and orthography has been made for us (though 
without doubt on the most haphazard and hardly 
rational grounds), and has become the basis of 
a great inter-related network of human occupa- 
tions called the printing industry. 

In considering the . orthography of. Bantu 


languages, the background and degree of efficiency 
of English orthography must be kept in mind, 
for this offers important and valuable lessons. 


II 


The situation faced by the early missionaries and 
teachers in Bantu Africa was that of a spoken 
language without a written form. Their initial 
problem involved: (1) the selection of a set of 
symbols which would represent the sounds of 
the indigenous language, and (2) the use of these 
symbols for reproducing printed texts in the 
language. As most of the missionaries spoke 
English, French, or German, it was perhaps 
quite natural that they should choose, in most 
cases, their own set of alphabetical symbols, not 
only because these were most familiar, but also 
because reproduction by the usual printing pro- 
cesses simplified this latter problem enormously. 
As was to be expected, they met exactly the same 
sort of snags as were described above in connexion 
with the English alphabet. Perhaps unconsciously, 
and no doubt with sound practical motives, 
certain of the phonetic values which had (quite 
arbitrarily) been given to the English alphabet 
were given to the same or similar sounds used in 
the Bantu language. Then appeared the typical 
difficulty : certain sounds in the Bantu language 
could not be represented by a symbol from the 
roman alphabet—perhaps it was an almost un- 
pronounceable click, an implosive letter strange 
to our ears, or a nasalized or gutturalized variation. 
This sort of difficulty was met by practical linguists 
in a variety of ways: sometimes a special mark 
(“ or * or ‘) was placed above or below the letter 
next in value ; or a new symbol was introduced 
(e.g. 6, ¥, f); or a combination of letters was 
adopted (e.g. ng, sh); or a letter otherwise not 
utilized was given a new phonetic value (e.g. 
Zulu c, q, x). 

The lack of linguistic and literary co-ordination 
in the early days led to inevitable and numerous 
inconsistencies in the orthographies adopted : 
different sets of symbols used for similar languages; 
one symbol having a different phonetic value in 
neighbouring languages, and soon. As the lan- 
guages concerned came to be used for educational 
and literary, as well as religious purposes, the 
need for consistent, uniform, and standardized 
orthographies was recognized, and resulted in 
much discussion and many conferences between 
the agencies concerned. The main issues ‘con- 
fronting those who attempted to standardize the 
orthographies do not concern us here : :what is 
significant is that in many cases. agreement.-was 
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reached involving the use of some symbol or 
special mark which is not to be found in the roman 
alphabet. 

Typical of this approach to the fixing of ortho- 
sraphies were the recommendations of a special 
group of experts associated with the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, who 
issued in 1927 a series of proposals which have 
come to be known as the “African Orthography”. 
The first of their general principles was: “The 
orthography of a given language should be based 
on the principle of one letter for each phoneme of 
that language. This means that whenever two 
words are distinguished in sound they must also 
be distinguished in orthography.””’ Amongst the 
various rules and standardizations they proposed 
was the introduction of no less than ten symbols 
not in the roman alphabet: 


[Ray esa t 

It was the implicit purpose of the African ortho- 
graphy that it should replace the inconsistencies 
and lack of uniformity of existing literary languages 
and also that it should be used for all languages 
whose orthographies had yet to be established. 
If, therefore, this. orthography is substantially 
adopted, African languages are faced with an 
alphabet which might have a maximum of 36 
letters. 

Many African languages, which to-day are used 
for a growing literature, use special symbols or 
accents, introduced usually by the joint action of 
missionaries, educationists, and linguists. Here 
are some specimens of these (lower case only) : 


Zulu : 

TSwana : é€65 

S. Sotho : égo8 

Union Shona: 6dyn svz 

Fafi: éeérané6vz 
Duala: aaéeéinnodi 


There were, no doubt, very sound and justifiable 
reasons for the introduction of these special 
symbols (and even more justification and logic in 
the attempts that were made to introduce, and if 
possible impose a uniform orthography for all 
African languages). The linguists and phoneticians 
who urged the adoption of special symbols were 
able to support their contention with sound argu- 
ments; it was desirable for the orthography of 
African languages to show a greater phonetic 
accuracy than was shown by, say, English; as 
African languages had not been reduced to writing, 
this was a favourable opportunity for the imposing 
of a rational orthography ; it was desirable for any 
student (who might be a European) to be able to 
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learn an African language, and attain a reasonable J 


efficiency in its pronunciation, by the use of 4 
phonetically accurate and consistent orthography ; 
our own alphabet might, for various good reasons, 
be arbitrarily fixed and unchangeable to-day, but 
there was nothing to prevent the African languages 
(with the same arbitrary logic) introducing as 
many new alphabetic symbols as they wished ; if 
symbols from our own alphabet were used to 
represent more than one sound of an African 
language, the effect of using this symbol in teach- 
ing, writing, and printing would probably be 


gradually but inevitably to change the value of § 
the spoken sound itself, because of the careless- f 


ness, laziness, and characteristic frailties of all 
who use speech for communication in a hurry. 
The writer, being no linguist, and not having 


been faced with the practical problems of devising f 
orthographies, cannot claim to have stated the} 
case for special symbols with adequate fairness: } 
a full and balanced picture can be attained by | 


consulting the works of professional linguists and 
phoneticians ; by reading the reports of various 
conferences on orthographies ; and, in particular, 


by referring to the works of Doke, James, Mein- f 
hof, Werner, Jones, Lestrade, and other specialists. F 


However justified the introduction of special 


symbols on linguistic and pedagogic grounds, | 


there remains another set of considerations : the 


use of the symbols by the printer in the course of | 


the production of literature by existing specialized 


techniques. It is to this subject that we turn now. } 


Ill 


Whatever new reproduction processes may be 


invented, the fact is that most literature to-day is 


printed on a printing press from type which has | 


been set by hand or machine. The type used is 
essentially a raised surface, whose shape is that of 
a letter or group of letters, and the inked impres- 
sion of which forms a “page of print” (such as 
this which the reader is looking at now). The 
designing of type-faces, the making of the type, 
the setting of type into words and phrases, the 
correction and arrangement of blocks of type te 
certain shapes and sizes, the placing of groups of 
prepared type on a printing press and the printing 
therefrom, and other processes and techniques are 
achieved by the complex and highly organized 
printing industry ; it involves the use of human 
skills, machines and tools, and certain materials 
whose co-ordination and perfection have taken 
many years. If new symbols are introduced into 





the alphabet, and if these are to be used for f 
printed reproduction, new characters have to be f 
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made to represent these and new skills developed 
in using them. And it is because of the introduc- 
tion of these new characters and the technical 
difficulties involved that a powerful case can be 
advanced against the introduction of new alpha- 
betic symbols. 

Most books and newspapers are to-day pro- 
duced by European compositors working on type- 
setting machines, Both the Monotype and Lino- 
type processes involve the casting of a letter (in 
type form) from a matrix. The original letters, and 
from them the matrices, are designed and cut by 
highly expert and talented craftsmen. In some 
cases the special symbols used in Bantu languages 
are offered by typefounders, but in most cases 
the letter has to be specially designed and the 
matrix specially cut, involving extra expense, and, 
especially in war time, many organizational diffi- 
culties. Also, where a new symbol has to be 
designed specially for a given alphabet, it is 
doubtful whether the original designer would 
create the shape and, therefore, whether it will 
harmonize in form with the rest of the letters. 
If the new symbol does not conform in design 
with the other characters, or if, as so often happens 
in practice, a special symbol is taken from another 
alphabet with a different design, the resulting 
appearance is bad. 

The use of an ordinary letter with the addition 
of some special accent or diacritic (e.g. a dot, 
diaeresis, or circumflex), either above or below, 
does not ease this situation. In all but abnormal 
cases, the letter plus accent have to be cast and 
set as one symbol. In many cases the particular 
combination is not available at all; where the 
combinations are offered, there is often difficulty 
in fitting them into the magazine or matrix case, 
which has limited capacity ; and when it is possible 
to fit these in for, say, roman, it usually is quite 
impossible to include the special characters for 
bold, italics, and perhaps small caps as well. 
(Besides these typographic objections to the use of 
accented letters, there are acknowledged pedago- 
gical and psychological objections). 

Typefounders to-day offer a large range of 
type families, and, within these, of individual 
type-faces for both text and display work. A 
medium-sized printer will probably choose two 
or three type families for text work, and perhaps 
ten or twelve for display. Each of these families 
will have four or five varieties of letters in many 
different sizes. Thus each size of the type-face 
(called Imprint) used on this page has : (1) roman 
lower case ; (2) ROMAN CAPITALS, (3) italic 
lower case; (4) ITALIC CAPITALS; (5) bold 


lower case ; (6) BOLD CAPITALS ; (7) smai 
CAPITALS. There are probably at least three sizes 
in which all seven of these variations occur, and 


" probably three or four more in which only some 


of the variations are found. Thus Imprint com- 
prises about 30 to 40 complete alphabets. The 
printer responsible for the printing of this page 
offers, in addition to Imprint, the following types : 
Plantin, Modern, Lutetia, Gill. These are for 
text work only: there are numbers of other 
type-faces, used for display purposes, offered in 
a larger size and more restricted variety. In all it 
is probably no exaggeration to state that 150-200 
complete alphabets are available. And, at one 
time or another, letters and words from these 
alphabets are used for special purposes and effects. 
Because of the work, expense, and organizational 
difficulties involved it is manifestly impracticable to 
have special symbols cut for all but very few of these 
alphabets. In practice, the special letters are 
offered in about six or ten of the most widely used 
alphabets, and the remainder have to remain 
incomplete. The result is that, if a special letter 
in an incomplete alphabet is needed, some 
incorrect substitute must be found, or the alphabet 
must not be used. It is difficult to describe the 
worry and headaches of the printer in situations 
like this. 

In addition, all the difficulties of fitting ordinary 
letters with accents into the mould or matrix case 
apply in the use of special symbols. 

The process of type-setting is affected in a 
rather subtle manner—again considerably raising 
the costs of production. Whatever future economic 
policy may do with the colour bar, the fact is that 
most type-setting is done by highly skilled Euro- 
peans, with no knowledge of the vernaculars. 
Whereas in setting from an English original, the 
compositor will probably read a phrase, then set 
it in type, then go on to the next phrase, in ver- 
nacular his unit of reading will probably be the 
word (and not the phrase) ; this type-setting word 
by word is slow enough, and will only be possible, 
in the vernacular, where the compositor can 
actually “read the word aloud” (no matter how 
imperfect his pronunciation). Where, however, 
special symbols appear, the compositor, not 
knowing what phonetic value to place upon the 
symbol, cannot “read it aloud”, and he has, 
therefore, no alternative but to set it letter by 
letter. Thus, instead of the phrase, or at worst the 
word, the letter becomes the unit of reading— 
a desperately slow and wearisome business, as 
any compositor will testify. For exactly the same 
reasons, the very important process of proof- 
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reading is slowed down and made more compli- 
cated, when the opposite procedure of comparing 
a proof with the original is undertaken. 

The fact that very few printers, mostly the 
mission presses, have acquired some of the special 
symbols, leads to their specialization in the pro- 
duction of vernacular literature; this in turn 
means that any independent publisher, who may 
be, and usually is working in one of the bigger towns 
where but little vernacular publication has been 
done, is impelled to rely on the goodwill of the 
mission presses if he wishes to print in the accep- 
ted orthography, for the urban printing houses are 
not able, as a rule, to offer the special type-faces 
needed. This means that he is debarred from the 
highly skilled work ard specialist technical 
resources which these urban printing houses offer. 

Every press that produces vernacular literature 
has to face these problems. The larger mission 
presses, such as Lovedale (Xhosa) and Morija 
(Sotho), have overcome many of these technical 
difficulties, and can claim to be specialists in their 
selected language ; morecver, the quality of their 
work is a credit to the perseverance and skill of 
their technical staffs. But the urban printer and 
the small mission press, who have not been able 
to build up many complete alphabets, and who 
do not, as a rule, employ artisans with special 
experience in vernacular printing, are in a very 
different position. They have to fall back on all 
kindsof technical tricks to achieve even a semblance 
of orthographic accuracy. Typical among such 
tricks is the use of the figure 6 to represent the 
symbol 6, and the subsequent avoidance in titles 
which use capital letters of all words which 
begin with b (the capital of 6), because, after all, 
there is no capital to the figure 6. Usually what 
happens is that the publisher, advertiser, or 
printer who is concerned with vernacular literature 
gives up the struggle, and does the best he can 
with the alphabetical symbols available. This 
inevitably results in inconsistencies (when some 
but not all the necessary symbols are used) ; 
or complete inaccuracy (when none is used). 

Thus after all the fine efforts of the linguists 
and educationists the printer often takes matters 
into his own hands, makes his own orthographic 
decisions in accordance with his technical re- 
sources, and so, by his admitted ignorance of the 
phonetic and educational principles involved, he 
adds to the general confusion by departing from 
the accepted orthography and limiting himself to 
the 26 letters of the roman alphabet. The many 
vernacular newspapers and magazines, advertise- 
ments aiming at African consumers, and an 


increasing vernacular literature by independent 
publishers, are proof of this trend. 

Under present technological conditions, there- 
fore, the verdict of the printer is against the use 
of any symbols. He is happier and does more 
efficient and quicker work if he can restrict his 
typography to the 26 lettcrs of the roman alphabet. 
And if he is faced with the demand for special 
symbols which cause technical difficulties, he will, 
more often than not, give up the struggle and 
make his own orthographic decisions so as to use 
the roman alphabet, and in doing so make a 
mockery of the work of those who laboured to 
create a rational orthography. 

Where there are technical difficulties there are 
also increased preduction costs, an increase which 
the readers of vernacular literature can ill afford to 
bear. 


IV 


Pre abolition of all special symbols from Bantu 


languages which now use them, and their avoidance 
in the case of those languages yet to be reduced to 
writing, is surely desirable—if this be possible. 

Whether this is possible or not depends partly 
upon the results of the strife between the linguists 
and educators, on the one hand, and the printers 
and publishers on the other; and partly on the 
taste and opinion of the mass of African readers. 

Two sets of factors do, however, suggest to the 
writer that it is indeed possible to abolish and avoid 
these special symbols. 

Firstly, there is the evidence (as indicated in 
Part I) of the inaccuracies and inconsistencies of 
the English alphabet, which, in spite of these 
handicaps and the effects of bad orthographic 
design, appears to be efficient for most practical 
purposes. It is efficient, that is to say, in relation 
to the demonstrated need for a limited and com- 
promise selection of symbols, based on traditional 
forms, and in acknowledgment of the inherent 
difficulty of representing as visual symbols the 
infinite variations of human speech. The ortho- 
graphies devised for Bantu languages must 
necessarily also be compromise selections of 
symbols, and the devisers of these orthographies 
must face the fact that they will never achieve 
perfection. If this contention be admitted, surely 
the special symbols can be dropped along with 
many other visual tricks that would make for 
greater phonetic accuracy. 

Secondly, the experience of orthography- 
making over the past few decades has indicated 
the possibility of avoiding special symbols by 
some judicious juggling .and common-sensical 
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rules. Some of these are summarily listed in what 
follows—without any claims to completeness or 
thoroughness. As this discussion is essentially 
the job of the phonetician, the writer offers these 
few suggestions with temerity, and ventures to do 
so only because the “escapist” approach used 
does not appear to have been explicitly stated. 
(a) Where ceftain of the 26 letters are not used 
in the vernacular, these should be given 
new phonetic values where necessary (e.g. 
the Zulu clicks : c, x, q). 

(b) Where no letter of the roman alphabet 
represents a certain “strange” sound in the 
vernacular, this sound should be repre- 
sented by a combination of letters when 
possible (e.g. the use in Zulu of the symbol 
J which was later replaced by the letters 
sh; 1) should be replaced by ng ; and so on). 

(c) Wherever two similar sounds in the verna- 
cular are normally represented by one and 
the same letter (e.g. “open” o and “‘closed”’ 
o),a careful statistical examination of texts 
should be made in the hope that context 


. alone willbe sufficient to differentiate their 
values, and so avoid an extra symbol. 

(d) Where a special variation of one of our 
alphabetical sounds occurs much more 
frequently in the vernacular than its 
“normal” sound value, the ordinary letter 
should be used for this variation, and a 
combination of letters for the “normal” 
sound (cf. the present use of b and 6 in 
Zulu, which should be replaced by bh and 
b respectively). 

(e) Finally, if no amount of juggling helps, if 
it is utterly impossible to represent a certain 
vernacular sound in any way other than by 
introducing a special symbol, let the 
orthography-creator take a deep breath, 
place his sentiments and academic inte- 
grity firmly under control, and decide to 
ignore that scund. If he will not, it is very 
likely that the printer will anyway. 


1The writer acknowledges valuable criticism and 
advice from Mr. H. P. Schmoller. 





OBITUARY 


Miss Janet P. McCAatt, librarian of the Howard 
Pim Library of the South African Native College, 
Fort Hare, from 1935 to 1944, died in Scotland 
on the 7, February 1945 after a painful illness. 
Miss McCall was educated at the Greenock Aca- 
demy and at Glasgow University; she was an 
elected member of the Renfrewshire Education 
Authority, a strong supporter of the Liberal Party, 
and an active member of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. 

Miss McCall came to this country as an hono- 
rary worker in the true missionary spirit, and her 
labours in the field of the educaton of African 
women have had permanent and valuable results. 
While she had had no training or experience in 
librarianship, she undertook the re-organization 
and control of the College library, and through 
study and practice she acquired a degree of library 
knowledge which was remarkable. She handed 


_ over to her successor, when she left Fort Hare, 


a well-organized and smoothly-running library. 


_ & Not only did she act as librarian to the College, 


but she served too as warden of the Women’s 
Hostel. During her years of service, new and 
beautiful buildings were erected for both the 


library and the Women’s Hostel. It was no accident 


but due to Miss McCall’s untiring energy and 
devotion that these changes and improvements 
were effected. 
Of Miss McCall let it be said in epitaph— 
“She served selflessly.” 
M. W. H. 


THE EDITOR RESIGNS 


Many of us wondered in 1933 whether South 
African libraries would “join the melancholy com- 
pany of unique exemplars that dot the history of 
periodical publishing and become only another 
‘volume one, all issued’ ”’? On that point, anyhow, 
we have disappointed The President! A perio- 
dical, like any other continuing and living organism, 
finds its form by exercising its functions.” This 
S.A.L. has obviously been doing. True, we 
enjoyed a favoured innings. Now we earnestly 
hope that our successor will go in and score at 
least another 12, likewise helped by an able and 
hard-working Assistant Editor, as well as by 
resourceful printers. To them, and to our constant 
readers, we offer heartfelt thanks. And so good-bye. 
P. FREER. 

1John T. Winterich. (In Annual of bookmaking. The 

Colophon, 1938, p. [xi]). 


* Archibald MacLeish. 


l (In Library of Congress Q.F. 
{1 (1)}-2., Jul-Sep. 1943), - - 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


EXAMINATION RESULTS, DECEMBER 1944 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


Afrikaans Literature—Grade A 
1 candidate entered and passed 


Lessing, Miss M. E. Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 


Afrikaans Literature—Grade B 

17 candidates entered, 13 passed 
Barker, Miss H., Rhodes University College 
Crofton, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 
Douglas, Miss D. A., State Library 
Friedland, Miss J. F., Bloemfontein P.L. 
Galgut, Miss M., State Library 
Keeley, Miss M. T., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Kemper, Miss W., Johannesburg P.L. 
Levin, Miss F., Johannesburg P.L. 
Mossop, Miss K. I., State Library 
Paterson, Miss C. M., Rhodes Univ. College 
Rabinowitz, Miss L., Johannesburg P.L. 
Redgment, Miss M., Rhodes Univ. College 
Smith, Miss E., Rhodes Univ. College 


English Literature—Grade A 
8 candidates entered, 6 passed 


Barker, Miss H., Rhodes Univ. College, 
Crofton, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 
Kreitner, Miss R. H., State Library 
Price, Miss G. N., Port Elizabeth P.L. 
Ransom, Miss D., Johannesburg P.L. 
Ward-Smith, Miss J. E., State Library 


English Literature—Grade B 

4 candidates entered, 2 passed 
Barnard, Miss M., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Van der Linde, Miss E. A., Bloemfontein P.L. 


Classification, Cataloguing, and Routine 
21 candidates entered, 19 passed 


Barnat, Miss E., Johannesburg P.L. 

Brass, Miss G., Johannesburg P.L. 

Brincker, Miss J., Stellenbosch P.L. 

Crofton, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 

Dixon, Miss E., no library 

Drewett, Miss N. F., State Library 

Hauser, Miss L.C., no library 

Kemper, Miss W., Johannesburg P.L. 
Kreitner, Miss R. H., State Library 

Lieb, Miss R., Johannesburg P.L. 

Mossop, Miss K. I., State Library 

Odendal, Miss M. E., Union Education Dept. 
Pienaar, Miss F. C., Stellenbosch Univ. Library 


Ransom, Miss D., Johannesburg P.L. 


Reitz, Mrs. M. T., Dept. of External Affairs, 


Pretoria 
Sender, Miss F., Wit. Univ. Library 
Shmuelson, Miss C. D., Johannesburg P.L. 
Taylor, B. A., State Library 
Ward-Smith, Miss J. E., State Library 


WHOLE ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


The following have now qualified for the Elemen- 


tary Certificate :— 

Ist Class 
Barker, Miss H., Rhodes Univ. College 
Galgut, Miss M., State Library 


2nd Class 


Barnard, Miss M., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Barnat, Miss E., Johannesburg P.L. 

Brass, Miss G., Johannesburg P.L. 

Brincker, Miss J., Stellenbosch P.L. 

Crofton, Miss P., Johannesburg P.L. 

Dixon, Miss E., no Library 

Douglas, Miss D. A., State Library 

Keeley, Miss M. T., Germiston (Carnegie) P.L. 
Van der Linde, Miss E. A., Bloemfontein P.L 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


Classification 
17 candidates entered, 7 passed 


Brown, Miss J. Blundell-, Johannesburg P.L. 
Canin, Miss M., Johannesburg P.L. 

De Wet, Mrs. E. C., Johannesburg P.L. 
Fincham, Miss P., State Library 

Gonski, Miss J., Johannesburg P.L. 

Nevin, Miss B., Johannesburg P.L. 

Stein, Miss D., Johannesburg P.L. 


Cataloguing 
16 candidates entered, 8 passed 


Brown, Miss J. Blundell-, Johannesburg P.L. 
Bryant, Miss H. M., State Library 

De Wet, Mrs. E. C., Johannesburg P.L. 
Hughes, Miss M. E., Johannesburg P.L. 
Nevin, Miss B., Johannesburg P.L. 

Peters, Mrs. M. A., State Library 

Preiss, Miss T., State Library 

Stein, Miss D., Johannesburg P.L. 
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WHOLE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


The following have now qualified for the Inter- 
mediate Certificate. 


Brown, Miss J. Blundell-, Johannesburg P.L. 
Canin, Miss M., Johannesburg P.L. 

De Wet, Mrs. E. C., Johannesburg P.L. 
Fincham,' Miss P., State Library 

Nevin, Miss B., Johannesburg P.L. 

Stein, Miss D., Johannesburg P.L. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





FINAL EXAMINATION 
Administration 
9 entered, 4 passed 
Botha, Miss E. E., State Library 
Friedgut, Miss F. G., Johannesburg P.L. 
Merrington, Miss C., Johannesburg P.L. 
Rabinowitz, Miss A., Johannesburg P.L. 


(BRITISH) LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Examination Results, July 1944 
INTERMEDIATE, Part 1. Classification 
Dougherty, Miss G. J., Wit. Univ. Library 





Extracts of Minutes of Proceedings of 
Administrative Council 


Periodicals index. Resolved that for the present 
the Periodicals Index be produced in cyclo- 
styled form, rather than in printed form. 


Revised syllabus of professional examinations. Re- 
solved that theZrevised syllabus of professional 
examinations, as submitted by the Education Sub- 
Committee,’ and subject to such alterations and 
amendments as may be made by the Adminis- 
trative Council at any time, be adopted. 


[The revised syllabus is printed elsewhere in 
this issue]. 


ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


Mr. T. Friis, Assistant Librarian at the Pretoria— 
Nylstroom Regional Library, has been appointed 
Assistant to the Secretary of the South African 
Library Association. Members are asked to note 
that all correspondence in connexion with Exami- 
nations and Correspondence Courses should in 
future be addressed to Mr. Friis, at P.O. Box 
397, Pretoria. 





BOOK REVIEW 


CUTHBERTSON, Mrs. MarGareET BetH (NIVEN). 
The Rhodesian calendar. Bulawayo: The 
Author, P.O. Box 586. wrappers, 41., 31 p. 
illus. 22$cm. wire-stapled. 


We are happy to notice a complimentary copy of this 
booklet, written by the daughter of a colleague. Nature’s 
“Calendar’’ is covered in chapters 2 to 7. It is well 
printed, provides some charming line-drawings, and 
carries an index, of course. 

This is an item about field and hedgerow—for the 
lover of nature, as well as for the discerning — 


PERSONALIA 


BoyLE—Miss M. Boyle, Certificate of the University of 
Cape Town School of Librarianship, 1944, has been 
appointed Librarian, Public Library, Muizenberg. 

FaRMER—Miss M. FE. Farmer, B.A., Certificate of the 
University of Cape Town School of Librarianship, 
1944, has been appointed Grade II Assistant at the 
University of the Witwatersrand Library. 

Frius—Mnr. Th. Friis, Diploma in Biblioteekwese van 

die Universiteit van Pretoria, en assistent in die 





Biblioteek aan dié Universiteit, is benoem as Assistent- 
Streekbibliotekaris van die Pretoria-Nylstroom Streek - 
biblioteek vanaf 1 November 1944, 

GALLOway—Miss M. H. Galloway, B.A., Certificate of 
the University of Cape Town School of Librarian- 
ship, 1944, has been appointed Assistant in the Natal 
University College Library, Pietermaritzburg. 

Lreyps—Miss G. J. Leyds, B.a., Certificate of the Uni- 
versity of Cape Town School of Librarianship, 1944, 
has been appointed Editorial Assistant to Mr. 
P. Freer for the compilation of the Catalogue of Union 
beriodicals, v. 1. Supplement and v. 2. 

OLDENDORF-—Miss R. Oldendorf, B.a., Certificate of the 
University of Cape Town School of Librarianship, 
1944, has been appointed Grade II Assistant at the 
South African Public Library. 

POTGIETER—Mnr. F. J. Potgieter, Diploma in Biblioteek- 
wese van die Universiteit van Pretoria, en assistent in 
die Biblioteek aan dié Universiteit, is benoem as 
Assistent-Streekbibliotekaris van die Witbank-Lyden- 
burg Streekbiblioteek vanaf 1 Maart 1945. 

‘TayLor— Miss L. E. Taylor, 8.A., F.S.A.L.A., Children’s 
Librarian and: Organizer of Branches at the Johannes- 
burg Public Library, has been appointed Senior 
Assistant at the University of Cape Town Library 

rom 1. April 1945. 
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NOTES FOR A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
PROVINCE OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Rev. Canon CHARLES GOULD 


& 


~ 


I. PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


The / Constitution and Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province of South Africa, / and / other Acts 
of the Provincial Synod, / held at Capetown / in 
the Month of February, / A.D. 1870. / Cape Town: / 
William Foster, Machine Printing Office, Wale- 
Street. / 1870. iv + 52 pp. 

Alterations in, and Additions to / the / Services 
of the Church, / published by Authority of the / 
Bishops of the Province of South Africa, / in 
accordance with / Resolutions of the Provincial 
Synod, held / A.D. 1870. / Cape Town: / William 
Foster, Machine Printer, Wale-Street. / 1870. iv - 
24 pp. 

{Much of this, with amendments and additions, 
was reprinted in the Constitution & Canons of 1904 
(No. 11), and, with further additions from the Sug- 
gestions, & Adaptations of Services of 1911 (No. 13), 
in the Constitution & Canons of 1915 (No. 16) and 
1942 (No. 26) and in the Acts & Resolutions of 1935 
(No. 23)]. 


Forms / relating to / Election of a Bishop, 
Institution of a Clergyman, &c., / authorized for 
use in / The Province of South Africa. / Cape 
Town: / William Foster, Machine Printer, Wale- 
Street. / 1870. iv + 12 pp. 

The / Constitution and Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province of South Africa, / as / revised, 
amended, and confirmed / by the , Provincial 
Synod, held at Capetown A.D. 1876, / with / other 
Acts of the Provincial Synods, / 1870 & 1876. / 
Cape Town: / William Foster & Co., Printers, 
55, St. George’s-Street. / 1876. iv +- 82 pp. 

The / Constitution and Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province of South Africa, / (otherwise known 
as the Church of England or the E nglish Church 

| Church of the Anglican Communion in these 
ath / as / revised, amended, and confirmed / by 
the / Provincial Synod, held at Capetown / A.D. 
1876 ; / with / other Acts of the Provincial Synods, 
1870 and 1876. / Oxford: / Upstone & Doe, 
Printers, Queen Street. / 1881. iv + 74 pp. 

Acts and Resolutions / agreed to by / The Pro- 
vincial Synod / of the / Church of the Province 
of South Africa, / (Otherwise known as_ the 
Church of England, or the English / Church, or 
Church of the Anglican Communion / in these 
parts), /held at Capetown A.D. 1883. /Capetown: 
At the College Press, Zonnebloem. / 1883. 
ii + 32 pp. 

The / Constitution and Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province of South Africa, / (otherwise known 
as the Church of England or the / English Church 
or Church of the Anglican / Communion in these 
parts), / as / revised, amended, and confirmed / by 
the / Provincial Synod, held at Capetown / A.D. 
1876 ; / with / other Acts of the Provincial Synods, 
1870, 1876, and 1883. / College Press, Zonnebloem, 
Capetown. / 1887. vi + 100 pp. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


is: 
14. 


16. 


Acts and Resolutions / agreed to by the / Pro- 
vincial Synod / of the / Church of the Province of 
South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church of 
England / or the English Church or Church of the 
Anglican Communion in these parts) / held at 
Capetown A.D. 1891. / Capetown : / Townshend & 
Son, Printers, Loop Street. / 1891. ii + 20 pp. 

Province of South Africa. / Journal / of / The 
Fifth Synod / of the / Church of the Province of 
South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church of 
England or the English / Church or Church of the 
Anglican Communion in these parts). / Held in 
the Cathedral Church, Capetown, / October 22nd 
to November 9th, 1898. / Capetown: / Published 
at the English Church House, 39, Burg Street. 
1899. 4 + 110 pp. 

The / Constitution & Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province of South Africa / (otherwise known 
as the Church of England or the English / Church 
or Church of the Anglican Communion in these 
parts), / with / other Acts of the Provincial Synods, / 
1870, 1876, 1883, 1891, and 1898. / Revised and 
Complete Edition. / Capetown : / Published at the 
English Church House, 39, Burg Street. / 1899. 
6 +- 98 pp. 

The / Constitution & Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province / of / South Africa / (otherwise 
known as the Church of England or the English , 
Church or Church of the Anglican Communion 
in these parts), / With other Acts of the Provincial 
Synods, 1870, / 1876, 1883, 1891, 1898 and 1904, 
Resolutions of / Episcopal Synod, 1883 to 1904, etc. 
With Index. / Cape Town: / Published at thx 
English Church House, 61, Burg Street, / 1904. 
x + 148 pp. 

Acts and Resolutions / of the / Seventh Provin- 
cial Synod (1909), /of the /Church of the Province 
of / South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church 
of England, or the English Church, | or Church of 
the Anglican Communion in these parts). / With 
Index. / Cape Town: / Published at the English 
Church House, 61, Burg Street. / 1909. vi+ 76 pp. 


Suggestions, & Adaptations / of Services, 1911. ° 


8 pp. 7} x 42”. 

Suggested Forms of Licences, Etc., / for use in 
the / Church of the Province of South Africa. / 
(Printed for private circulation only.) / Price 2/6. 
[1913]. 60 pp. 

The / Constitution & Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province / of / South Africa / (otherwise 
known as the Church of England or the English / 
Church or Church of the Anglican Communion 
in these parts). / Provisional Issue. / Cape Town: , 
Published at the English Church House, 61 Burg 
Street. / 1914. iv + 64 pp. 


The / Constitution & Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province / of / South Africa / (otherwise 
known as the Church of England or the English / 
Church or Church of the Anglican Communion in 
these parts) / With other Acts and Resolutions of 
the Provincial Synod 1870-1915 / Resolutions of 
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23, 


the Episcopal Synod 1883-1915, etc. / With 
Index / Price Four Shillings / (In Boards, 5s.) / 
Revised and Completed / This issue supersedes all 
previous editions. / Capetown / Published at the 
Church House, 61 Burg Street. / 1915. xiv - 
206 pp. 

Acts and Resolutions / of the / Eighth Provincial 


Synod (1915) / of the / Church of the Province / 


of South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church 
of England, or the English Church / or Church of 
the Anglican Communion in these parts); / 
together with / Common Forms of Licences, Etc., / 
in use in the Province. / Price : Two Shillings. / 
Capetown: / Published at the Church House, 
61 Burg Street. / 1915. 122 pp. (pp. 79 to 122 not 
numbered). 

Acts and Resolutions / of the / Ninth Provincial 
Svnod (1919) / of the / Church of the Province / 
of South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church 
of England, or the English Church / or Church of 
the Anglican Communion in these parts) / With 
Index / Capetown / Published at the Church 
House, 61 Burg Street / 1920. 76 pp. 

Acts and Resolutions / of the / Tenth Provincial 
Synod (1924) / of the / Church of the Province / 
of South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church 
of England, or the English Church / or Church of 
the Anglican Communion in these parts) / With 
Index / Capetown / Published at the Church 
House, 61 Burg Street / 1925. 32 pp. 

The / Constitution & Canons / of the / Church 
of the Province / of / South Africa / (otherwise 
known as the Church of England or the English / 
Church or Church of the Anglican Communion in 
these parts) / With other Acts and Resolutions of 
the Provincial Synod 1870-1925 / Resolutions of 
the Episcopal Synod 1883-1925, etc. / With Index / 
Price Four Shillings / (In Boards, 5s.) / Revised 
and Completed / This issue supersedes all previous 
editions / Capetown / Published at the Church 
House, 61 Burg Street / 1925. xiv + 202 pp. 

Acts and Resolutions / of the / Eleventh Provincial 
Synod / (1929) / of the / Church of the Province / 
of South Africa / (otherwise known as the Church 
of England, or the English Church / or Church of 
the Anglican Communion in these parts) / With 
Index / Capetown / Published at the Church 
House, 61 Burg Street / 1930. 52 pp. 

Constitution & / Canons / of the / Church of the 
Province of / South Africa / (otherwise known as 
the Church of England or the / English Church or 
Church of the Anglican Com- / munion in these 
parts / Together with other Acts & Resolutions of 
the / Provincial & Episcopal Synods up to 1929 / 
Capetown / Provincial Registry /1930. iv + 238 pp. 

Church of the Province of / South Africa / 
Acts and / Resolutions ! of the / Twelfth Provincial 
Synod / 1935 / Capetown / Provincial Registry / 
1935. iv + 94 pp. 

Resolutions / passed by the / Episcopal Synod / 
Between the Years 1893 & 1935 / and now Pub- 
lished by Order of / the Synod for the information 
of { the Church [1936]. 32 pp. 

Church of the Province of 
Acts and / Resolutions / of the / 
vincial Synod / 1939 / Capetown 
House / 1939. iv + 54 pp. 

Constitution & / Canons | of the / Church of the 
Province of {/ South Africa / (otherwise known as 
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the Church of England or / the English Church or 
Church of the Anglican / Communion in these 
parts / Together with other Acts & Resolutions of 
the / Provincial & Episcopal Synods up to 1939 
Capetown / English Church House / 1942. x + 
226 pp. 

[All these except No. 13 appear to have been 
approximately 84 x 547]. 


II. PRAYER-BOOK REVISION 


Proposals / for the / Revision of the Anaphora , 
Or Central Section of the Liturgy / Addressed to 
the Church of the / Province of South Africa with | 
an Introductory Argument and / Appendices by 
two Priests of the / Diocese of Grahamstown | 
with Prefatory Letters by / The Lord Bishop of 
Grahamstown / and Others / M CM XIII. vi + 
28 pp. 8% x 53”. 

Revision / of the / Eucharistic / Canon / By the 
Rev. / Charles Gould / Reprinted from the 
“Church Chronicle” /28 June 1917. 12 pp. 74x44". 

Proposed Form / of / The South African Liturgy / 
for the Celebration of / The Holy Eucharist / and 
Administration of / Holy Communion. / As 
ordered to be printed by the Episcopal Synod of 
the / Church of the Province of South Africa. 
[1918]. 12 pp. 88x 58”. 

An Alternative Form / of the Order for / The 
Administration / of the / Holy Communion, / as 
proposed by / The Episcopal Synod. / Grahams- 
town: / Grocott & Sherry, Church Square. 
1919. i+ 15 pp. 8% x 5}”. 

An Alternative Form / of the Order for / lhe 
Administration / of the / Holy Communion / set 
forth by authority for use in / the Church of the 
Province of South Africa / where allowed by the 
Bishop / Grahamstown: / Grocott & Sherry, 
Church Square. / 1920. ii -+ 36 pp. 54 x 33” 

An Alternative Form / of the Order for / The 
Administration / of the / Holy Communion / set 
forth by authority for use in / the Church of the 
Province of South Africa / where allowed by the 
Bishop / London / Society for Promoting / Christian 
Knowledge [1921]. 24 pp. 9} x 6’. 

A Humble Petition / to the Episcopal Synod, of 
the / undersigned Clergymen of the / Diocese of 
Natal, respectfully pleadeth &c. [1921]. i + 19 pp. 
833 x 53”, 

An / Alternative Liturgy, / or / Order for the 
Celebration / of the Holy Eucharist and / Admini- 
stration of Holy / Communion, set forth by 
authority for use in the / Church of the Province of 
South Africa. / 192. / [1921]. 12 pp. 84x 52”. 
[From the Natal Committee]. 

The Liturgy / or / Order for the Celebration / of 
Holy Communion / Proof Copy for further con- 
sideration / and report / [1921]. 12 pp. 8y; x 5}”. 
[From Johannesburg]. 

An Alternative Form / of the Order / for the / 
Administration / of the / Holy Communion / set 
forth by Authority for use in the / Church of the 
Province of South Africa / where allowed by 
the Bishop / (as amended, November 1921)’ 
Grahamstown: / Grocott & Sherry, Church 
Square / 1922. ii + 36 pp. Sy: x 47%". 

An / Alternative Form / of the Order / for the 
Administration / of the / Holy Communion / set 
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forth by Authority for use / in the Church of the 
Province / of South Africa where allowed / by the 
Bishop / Grahamstown: / Grocott & Sherry, 
Church Square / 1923. ii + 16 pp. 84.x Sy”. 

12: An Alternative Form / of the Order for / The 
Administration / of the / Holy Communion / Set 
forth by authority for use in the Church of the / 
Province of South Africa where allowed by the 
Bishop / This Book is the property of the / Church 
of the Province of South Africa / London / Society 
for Promoting / Christian Knowledge / 1924. 
32 pp. 8a x SyR”. : 

[This was the definitive text, and has been 
frequently reprinted in pocket editions, with or 
without stiff covers, e.g. at Capetown by the S.A. 
Electric Printing Co. in 1924 and 1931 in ii + 42 pp. 
4}4x 3”; or at Oxford for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge in 32 pp. 52 x 34”]. 

13. An Alternative Form / of the Order for / The 
Administration of / The Holy Communion / Set 
forth by authority for use in / the Church of the 
Province of / South Africa where allowed / by 
the Bishop / This Book / is the Property of / the 
Church of the Province / of South Africa / London / 
Society for Promoting / Christian Knowledge / 
MCMXXVII. ii + 26 pp. 9} x 6”. 

{An altar edition, the stock of which, held by 
S.P.C.K., was destroyed by enemy action]. 

14. An Alternative Form of / the Order for the | 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or / The 
Holy Communion, / and Alternative / Collects, 
Epistles and Gospels / for use in the Church of the 
Province of South Africa / where allowed by the 
Bishop / London / Society for Promoting / 

Christian Knowledge / 1938. iv + 240 pp. 9§ x 7%". 


15. The Collects / for use throughout the Year ac. 
cording to the / Alternative Altar Book / of the 
Church of the Province of / South Africa / Im. 
printed at the C.R. Press / Rosettenville, Johannes. 
burg. [1941]). 28 pp. 6 x 31%”. 

16. An Alternative Form of / the Order for the / Ad- 
ministration of / the Lord’s Supper / or the / lols 
Communion / and Alternative Cellects / Epis tles 
and Gospels / Set forth by authority for / use in 
the Churchof the / Province of South Africa / where 
allowed by the Bishop / Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge / London Johannesburg Salis- 
bury / 1942. 328 pp. 5} x 3%”. 

17. An / Alternative Form / of the / Occasional 
Offices ; of the Church / set forth by Authority for 
use / in the Church of the Province / of South 
Africa where allowed / by the Bishop / This Book 
is the property of the Church of the / Province of 
South Africa. / Grahamstown : / Grocott & Sherry, 
Church Square / 1926. ii + 48 pp. 8% x 5}’, 
[The title is printed only on the wrapper]. 

18. An Alternative Form of / The Calendar and | 
Occasional Offices / of the Church / Set forth by 
authority / for use in the Church of / the Province 
of South / Africa where allowed by / the Bishop / 
London / Society for Promoting / Christian 
Knowledge / 1930. 104 pp. 6 x 34”. 

{New Editions in 1936 and 1939 with identical 
titles, but including verbal amendments and 
extending to 106 pp. All three editions were 
issued in wrappers and also in cloth bindings]. 

19. A Book of / Common Prayer / (Church of the 
Province of South Africa) i. —— for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge / London: Johannesburg: 
Salisbury / 1944. 264 pp. 53 x 34”. 





LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Johannesburg. Public Library. From the Annual 
report, 1943-44 :— 

Comprehensive plans for the improvement of the 
Central Library and for the cstablishment of sub- 
urban libraries have been drawn up and submitted 
to the Post-war Planning Committee for incorpora- 
tion in the City’s over-all scheme for development. 
... The Reference Library enjoyed its busiest year. ... 
The Library has been building up its stock of standard 
technical books over many years and subjects for 
which there was at the time no demand were consis- 
tently purchased ; this policy has now proved of great 
value.... A duplicate of all important new Lending 
Library books is purchased for the Reference Library 
and copies of older standard books are purchased as 
they become available. ... Books other than rarities, 
those in constant demand, or volumes from sets are 
lent freely from the Reference Library at the discre- 
tion of the Librarian, on condition that they will be 
returned immediately on request... . 

In October a mimeographed list of the Afrikaans 
Africana in the Strange Collection was published. . 

The two branch libraries and the two travelling 
libraries have continued to function. It is evident 
that travelling libraries are not the most suitable type 
of service for thickly populated urban areas. .. . 
Two sub-branches have been opened and served 
wice weekly by a member of the library staff; the 
one in the Community Hall at the Sub-economic 


Johannesburg. Africana Museum. 


Housing Estate at Glenesk and the other at the 
University Clinic at Fordsburg. ... Services were 
continued at the Johannesburg General Hospitals, 
the Chamber of Mines Hospital, and the auxiliary 
military hospitals, and a weekly beok service has been 
started at the Children’s Hcspital... . 

Two small Non-European branches in temporary 
premises were opened in Orlando in May, 1944. ... 

Staff hours of work have been reduced from 42 to 
39 hours a week. 


From the Annual 
report, 1943-44 :— 

At the beginning of the year the Africana Society 
was formed under the provisional management of the 
Consultative Committee of the Museum. ... Mem- 
bership now stands at 510... . In order to illustrate, 
in outline, the progress of the cartography of Africa, 
a number of photographs were made from book sources 
and added to the original maps owned by the Museum, 
the whole collection being arranged chronolegically 
in a print-case. ... The work of cataloguing end 
extending the collections has been concentrated 
largely on the collection of historic pictures. ‘The 


Museum has not only a very large collection of ori- 
ginals, but also numerous photographs of important 
works in other institutions, from rare books, etc. 
An extensively annotated catalogue is in course of 
preparation. 
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A SCHOOL PICTURE COLLECTION ' 


C. E. SCHROEDER 
E. P. Baumann School 


I THINK that you will all agree with me that 
pictures are of great value as an aid to teaching. 
Nowadays, iadeed, they should be regarded as 
indispensable in the teaching of certain subjects 
and invaluable for illustrating ordinary class 
lessons. Pictures will stimulate interest in any 
topic to which it is desired to draw attention, 
more quickly than any other agency with the 
exception of films, which after all are moving 
pictures. They may be used to form displays on 
special topics, or a picture collection can incor- 
porate special collections on any subject in which 
the school may be particularly interested, e.g. an 
art collection of reproductions of famous paintings 
might be made. 

Recognizing the fact that a picture collection 
would prove of value in almost every branch of 
the teacher’s work aid would more than repay 
the time, money, and labour spent on it, two 
members of the staff interested in library work 
decided to build up such a collection. This 
proved to be an extra-mural activity as part of 
the library duty, and the collection is still in the 
process of growing slowly and steadily, and at a 
small cost. 

Our ow. collecting began about four years ago. 


_ Cuttings from Child education and Pictorial educa- 


tion formed the nucleus of the collection. Oaly 
pictures of factual interest were used, i.e. those 
illustrating some definite historical event, scientific 
or other object, or flora and fauna. Pictures illu- 
stratiig the seasons, life and customs of peoples, 
characters from books and stories, nursery rhymes 
aid so on, were selected. In normal times the 
publicity a3sociations in various towas and the 
South African Railways and Harbours Association 
are very willing to act as sources of supply. From 
the Red Cross Society we obtained various charts, 
such a3 first aid diagrams, care of teeth, and life 

‘Paper read before a meeting of the School and 


Children’s Section of the S. Transvaal Branch of the 
S.A.L.A. on 28. February 1945. 
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histories of the fly and mosquito. There was no 
need to widen the scope of the collection, but 
children who became interested brought pictures 
along from calendars and the National geographic 
and other magazines. We decided to keep our own 
files of the National geographic magazine intact and 
to make a collection of them. 

The method of arranging the material was 
quite simple. The pictures selected each week by 
the teachers concerned were cut out and mounted 
by the children, mainly from Standards IV and V, 
who were interested enough to remain in the 
afternoon. Large sheets of brown covering paper 
were divided into two for the larger pictures and 
into four for the smaller ones. The paper was 
torn with rulers and the edges were sometimes 
rough but the pupils were very willing, and we 
were anxious to get the scheme into operation, 
and felt that the frills could be attended to later. 
The school paste was not very satisfactory and 
gloy proved more effective. It was found that we 
need devote our energies only to selecting and 
classifying the pictures and the pupils could be 
well trained to do the routine work of cutting 
and mounting and of writing allotted subject 
headings in the proper places. Some regarded 
these tasks as honoured responsibilities and they 
could be graded so as to increase the sense of 
privilege. Those, for example with the neatest 
handwriting were given the job of cataloguing. 

At first these pictures were grouped according 
to subject and large brown paper envelopes were 
made with cardboard-modelling binding to 
strengthen them. These were very inexpensive 
containers and were labelled Scripture, History, 
Geography, Nature Study, Composition, and so 
on. An average-sized picture and its fairly large 
mount fitted in comfortably, and all larger pictures 
were. folded and labelled on the outside, so that 
they need not be unfolded each time. It is wise 
to keep all pictures flat and to avoid folding if 
possible. These envelopes were stacked on a 
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lower shelf of the library cupboard in the Hall, 
where they were accessible to all the members of 
the staff. After a time, however, as the collection 
increased, the envelopes proved too flimsy to be 
of further service and after some propaganda by 
Miss Turner, Mr. Swemmer, our principal, 
arranged for the purchase of a steel cabinet. It 
was specially made to measurements suggested 
by two members of the staff of the Public Library, 
by Steel and Barnett Pty. Ltd. of Johannesburg. 
The cost was £28 10s. It consists of four drawers 
on ball-bearing rollers, which glide smoothly 
out at a touch and which cannot overbalance. 
There is ample room in it for a large collection, 
and our mounts just fitted, but since then we 
have decided to trim them all and use a standard 
measurement of 13 x 17 in. for the average picture. 
Drawing-pin holes and torn corners have resulted 
from constant use and so the wide mount had its 
advantages. We want to keep the mounts the 
same size and have a standard measurement from 
the top of the paper, so that each picture will not 
necessarily be in the middle of the mount. The 
smaller mounts will be easier to handle, for 
teachers have complained that with an expanding 
collection it is difficult to move them aside when 
they are looking for a particular picture, and they 
haven’t much time. With the exception of the top 
drawer of the cabinet, which is used for the 
storage of unclassified pictures, each drawer holds 
two or more sects of pictures under subject head- 
ings. We have learnt by experience that a lower 
cabinet would be better, for the height of this one 
makes it impossible to arrange pictures in the 
upper drawer as it is necessary that one looks 
down in order to see the picture titles. 

A cabinet is undoubtedly the best repository, 
but it is expensive. A very useful and serviceable 
alternative would consist of a series of light 
wooden boxes in which the pictures could be filed 
according to the arrangement adopted. Another 
suggestion would be the use of coloured paper for 
mounting, each colour denoting a subject, but 
this would involve a little extra expense. 

Now with regard to classification, a subject 
basis was found the most useful. On each picture 
was printed a capital to denote subject, its number 
in that series, and the total number in the collec- 
tion at that stage. Thus N26/310 meant a Nature 
Study illustration, the twenty-sixth picture under 
that subject heading and the three-hundred-and- 
tenth picture of the collection. A list was kept in 
an exercise books so that we were able to see how 
many pictures we had covering each subject and 
also what our total amounted to. This is, I think, 
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a little complicated in a school collection, and as 


the number varies, since pictures get shabby and 


damaged and have to be discarded, it is quite 
sufficient to classify under subject headings and 
keep a list of pictures under each heading, labelling 
them accordingly. As the mounts sometimes get 
torn and have to be replaced it is well to remember 
to print the number on the picture itself. It is 
often difficult to foresee under what heading a 
picture should be placed to be of good use, e.g. 
Should a reproduction of a number of Bushmen 
paintings be entered under Geography or Art? 
We classified it as Geography. Subject headings 
for the most part are specific, but it has been 
found preferable not to apply this principle too 
rigidly. Now that the collection is expanding we 
have learnt by mistakes and we feel that this 
subject basis of classification should be modified 
and pictures entered under specific sub-headings 
where possible. Our two biggest groups are 
Scripture and Geography. The former could be 
sub-divided into Old and New Testament illu- 
strations and Geography pictures should be classi- 
fied under the headings of Continents, or Agri- 
culture, Peoples, Towns and Cities, for such sub- 
headings would facilitate speed. We hope to 
accomplish this during the present term. It 1s 
practically impossible, however, to keep a classi- 
fication of a picture collection wholly logical and 
consistent. Local conditions and demands call for 
individual adaptations. 

The method we have adopted for issuing 
pictures is fairly satisfactory. It is hardly adequate 
for a very extensive collection but has proved 
effective in a school like this. The steel cabinet 
stands in the Teachers’ Reference Library and all 
the members of the staff can meet their own re- 
quirements by filling in the numbers and names of 
pictures being borrowed on their own staff cards, 
which are dated. No time limit is set, nor the 
number of pictures restricted, and when returned 
they are signed off on the teacher’s card and 
returned under their subject headings. From these 
cards can be traced any picture which is needed 
by another member of the staff. The pictures are 
quite definitely not for classroom decoration, and 
teachers are discouraged from using them as 
such and may not keep them indefinitely. In 
addition the teacher who issues the library books 
has been allotted an hour per week for making the 
rounds of the classrooms and assisting the teachers 
by finding for them those pictures and reference 
books which they require for use during the week. 
For example a teacher may be dealing with the 
subject of Egypt and the Sahara Desert and the 
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tollowing are some of the pictures available for 
lessons :— 

Dates, the food of the Desert Dweller ; A Seller of 

Drinks in Cairo; King Farouk of Egypt ; An Egyp- 

tian Peasant Woman; A Cairo Coffee Vendor ; 

Playfellows of the Desert; An Arab Home in the 

Desert ; Boys and Girls at Play through the Ages : 

Ancient Egypt. 

In an exercise book a list is made of each week’s 
inquiries and opposite the list are tabulated those 
pictures found suitable, with a note regarding a 
lack of illustrations for parts of the syllabus. 
In this way we hope to build up a collection that 
will be most practical in assisting the teachers. 
There is a great need for pictures illustrating the 
history of South Africa. 

At present we have a collection of over 850 
pictures, of which 833 have been classified. While 
it is hoped that the quality of the collection will 
continue to improve, it is unlikely that its scope 
need ever greatly be enlarged. A well-organized 
and comprehensive collection of pictures at the 
Public Library would be of great value. From 


this special collections could be lent to teachers 
from local schools sending in requests. I believe 
that such a collection does exist here in Johannes- 
burg, but until the branch is fully developed in 
South Africa teachers would be advised to start 
their own collections for use in their own schools. 
Oace established, the collection will prove a great 
asset to any school library, and it can be built up 
very easily and cheaply, the chief item of expendi- 
ture being the drawers for storing the mounted 
pictures. It will repay the time and the labour 
spent on it. 

The essentials of acquiring, storing, and arrang- 
ing the pictures can be found in two good refer- 
ence books, which are recommended to any one 
interested in a similar collection. They are :— 

Dana, John Cotton. The picture collection ; 5. ed. 


si — Frebault. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson. 1943. 

75. 

Ireland, Norma. The picture file in school, college and 
public libraries. Boston: Faxon. 1935. $1.25.) 


1 See also: Norman, Joyce. The picture collection. 
(In South African libraries, 9 (3) 101-05, Jan. 1942). 


SKOOLBIBLIOTEKE IN O.V.S. 


In Oktober 1944 het die Vrystaatse Departement 
van Oaderwys ’n omsendbrief i.s. skoolbiblioteke 
(Prins. 37/1944) aan prinsipale van skole gestuur. 
Dit bestaan hoofsaaklik uit ’n memorandum opge- 
stel deur ’n paar amptenare wat ’n spesiale studie 
van die saak gemaak het. 

Die memorandum is voorafgegaan deur ’n kort 
samevatting van wat die Departement reeds doen 
ten behoewe van skoolbiblioteke. Sedert 1942 
is groter toelaes (nl. -+-£8,000 jaarliks) vir skool- 
biblioteke beskikbaar gestel. Dit is nie moontlik 
om dadelik by elke dorpskool ’n biblioteekkamer 
op te rig nie. Maar mits die nodige hout verkry 
word sal daar jaarliks ’n aantal doeltreffende boek- 
kaste met glasdeure aan skole verskaf word. 

Die Departement maak ’n beroep op skole om 
te sorg dat daar tenminste een staflid op elke skool 
is wat ’n deeglike studie gemaak het van die 
literatuur wat aanbeveel is in die memorandum. 

Hieronder volg ’n paar uittreksels uit die me- 
morandum :— 

“Oas huidige onderwysstelsel maak van ons 
volk geen lesers en lefhebbers van boeke nie ; 
inteendeel—byna alle verband met boeke word 
afgesny sodra die kind die skool verlaat ; veral 
geld dit die wat die skool tussen Standerd IV en 
Standerd VI verlaat. . Gelukkig is daar ’n 
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kentering. ... Ons moet die kind op so ’n wyse 
met ’n menigte van boeke leer omgaan selfs voor 
Standerd VI dat hy na sy skooljare beslis onge- 
lukkig sal wees sonder boeke.... Dit is ons plig om 
sorg te dra dat die boeke nie alleen goed gehuisves 
word nie, maar dat die leerlinge die grootste 
voordeel daaruit sal trek. Daarom voel die 
Oaderwysdepartement hom gercepe om ’n_ paar 
wenke aan skoolhoofde te gee . . . en ’n paar boeke 
en pamflette en voorligtingsbronne te noem. Dic 
Departement beskou dat elke skool hierdie boeke 
behoort aan te skaf, te bestudeer en die wenke te 
probeer toepas. ... 

“Die eerste vereiste en ideaal is dat ’x Ramer 
uttsluitlik as Boekery ingerig word. Dit moet so 
ruim en lugtig as moontlik wees en gesellig gemaak 
word. ... Die kinders moet met vrymoedigheid 
daar kom en hulp en voorligting soek. Die lokaal 
moet ’n leeskamer wees, waar kinders gedurende 
en na skoolure kan kom sit en lees en studeer. . . 
Die biblioteekonderwyser gee voorligting ook aan 
hele klasse : hoe om boeke te vind, watter soort, 
i... 

“In die Referensie-afdeling vind ’n mens alle 
moontlike woordeboeke, ensiklopedieé, taalboeke, 
idiomeboeke, geskiedenisse van  letterkunde, 
ens... . Hier moet die leerling geleer word hoe 
om woorde en feite op te soek en self navorsings- 
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werk te doen. 
van boeke.... 
“Wat die beheer van die boekery betref, word 
die beste resultate bereik as cen staflid wat lus 
en aanleg daarvoor het verantwoordelik gehou 
word vir die hele boekery. So ’n staflid kry soveel 
vry periodes as moontlik en word onthef van alle 
ckstra- en buiteskoolse werksaamhede soos sport, 
verenigings, ens... . So ’n staflid volg, so gou as 
moontlik ’n vakansiekursus in biblioteekwese 
aan een van die universiteite of maak kennis met 
die we king van die een of ander openbare biblio- 
teek. ’n Deeglike studie van die ondergenoemde 
boeke en pamflette is onontbeerlik.” 
Immelman, R. F., en Varley, D. H., redakteurs. The 
school library. Cape Town: Maskew Miller. [1942]. 


Ss. 


Wees bate versigtig met dic bestel 


Kennedy, R. F. Dewey for the small library. Oor- 
druk uit Suid-Afrikaanse biblioteke, 2, nos. 3 & 4, 
1935. 1s. 

Sayers, W. C. B. A manual of children’s 
London : Allen. 1932. 10s. 6d. 

Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek, Kaapstad. 
Hoe om Kinderboeke uit te kies. 1941. gratis. 

Cape libraries/Kaaplandse biblioteke—n pamflet in 
verband met biblioteeksake wat elke twee maande 
gepubliseer en kosteloos versprei word. Doen 
aansoek by Die Redaksie, Suid-Afrikaanse Open- 
bare Biblioteek, Kaapstad. 


libraries. 


Ten slotte word gewys op die fasiliteite vir 
opleiding van skoolbibliotekarisse wat aangebied 
word deur die Universiteite van Kaapstad, 
Pretoria en Stellenbosch, en deur die Suid- 
Afrikaanse Biblioteekvereniging, laasgenoemde 
deur middel van Korrespondensiekursusse. 


JONGSTE AFRIKAANSE KINDERBOEKE ' 


C. H6LSCHER 


Simba, deur Sangiro—die groot oerwoud skrywer—uit- 
gegee deur die Vootrekkerpers, 1944, prys 11/6, is ’n 
pragtige verhaal vir seuns, met ouderdom vanaf 16 jaar, 
omdat dit ’n relaas van Sangiro se ondervindinge en 
wederwaardighede as pionier en jagter met geweer en 
kamera in die oerwoude van Sentraal-Afrika bevat. 

Twee nuwe seuns op Keurboslaan, deur Theunis Krogh 
(Van Schaik, 1944, 7/6), is seker een van die gewildste 
seunskosskool-verhale. Die jeug, seuns en ook dogters, 
geniet elke boek wat handel oor die beroemde Afrikaans- 
Medium Skool, Keurboslaan. 

Die kroon van die skool, deur dieselfde skrywer (Afri - 
kaanse Pers-Boekhandel, 1944, 7/6), handel oor die 
laaste studiejare van seuns wat van agt tot tien jaar op 
Keurboslaan skoolgegaan het, en oor hulle beroemde 
prinsipaal Dr. Serfontein wat bo alle verwagting van 
die leerlinge tog ook in die buwelik tree. 

Stella Blakemore se kosskool-verhale is sonder twyfel 
die gewildste meisie-verhale. Ses kamermaais op Blou- 
rand (Afrikaanse Pers-Boekhandel, 1944, 6/6) is haar 
jongste uitgawe. Dit is ’n geskikte verhaal vir meisies 
vanaf 13 jaar. Daar is ’n gesonde morele toon in die 
boeke van Stella Blakemore. Hulle behoort tot die 
beste wat op die gebied van jeuglektuur verskyn het 
en moet in elke kinderbiblioteek beskikbaar wees. 

Die meisie van Kenia, deur A. C. Sparks (Nasionale 
Pers, 1944, 5/6), is nog ’n tipiese meisie-verhaal, hande- 
lende oor ’n meisie wat tot haar dertiende jaar sonder 
die sorg van ’n moeder tussen haar vader en broers 
groot geword het. Nou bevind sy haar, ’n wilde meisie 
uit Kenia, tussen ’n groep kosskool-meisies, en later 


1Voorgedra op ’n vergadering van die Afdeling 
Skool- en Kinderbiblioteke van die Suid-Transvaalse 
Tak van die S.A.B.V. op 28 Februarie 1945. 
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word sy deur haar liefde vir atletiek een van die mees 
mensliewende leerlinge op die skool. 

C. M. van den Heever, hoewel nie bemind onder die 
jonger kinders, vind seker groot byval by groter kinders 
wat nie net lees vir die verhaal nie, maar wel vir die 
letterkundige waarde. Anderkant die berge (Afrikaanse 
Pers, 1944, 10/6), sy jongste werk, word gereken as van 
den Heever se beste. Sy karakte:sketse en natuurbeel- 
ding oortref die van sy vorige weike. Deur sulke boeke 
te lees leer die kinders om hulle eie styl en taal te ver- 
beter en uit te brei. 

Genoemde bneke geld natuurlik nie vir die kleinspan 
nie ; hulle hou nie van sulke moeilike en oninteressante 
leesstof nie. Gee vir hulle maar feé en fantastiese ver- 
hale, dan is hulle heeltemal gelukkig. 

Flappie die Varkie, geskryf en geillustreer deur Ora 
(De Bussy, 1944, 6/-) is een van die jongste kleinspan- 
verhale. Die illustrasies by die verhaal is gedoen om die 
stories op te helder. Ongelukkig moet ek melding daar- 
van maak dat die inbindiny van sulke klein boekies 
heelwat te wense oorlaat. 

Ek is seker dat elkeen van die genoemde boeke met 
geesdrif gelees sal word, en ek sal nie aarsel cm hulle 
aan te bevecl nie. 


Farewell to Miss Taylor. At the meeting of the 
Section on 28. February, Mr. Swemmer congratulated 
Miss Taylor on her new appointment. He referred 
to her enthusiasm and to the valuable help and ad- 
vice she had always given to the Section and to in- 
dividual schools and teachers, and, on behalf of the 
Section, expressed the wish that she would be happy 
in her new work, though the Section would miss her 
sorely. 


MORIJA PRINTING WORKS, MORIJA, BASUTOLAND 





